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CLAYOLA* 
MODELING 


CLAY 


® Children enjoy the soft friendly 

feeling they get from its smooth- 

working qualities. CLAYOLA is non 

toxic and non-hardening —safe and 

a easy to use. Rich, clean colors: Red 
Yellow, Blue, Green, in addition to 

P the traditional clay colors: Terra 
Cotta,Gray-Green, Clay Color, White, 
Brown. CLAYOLA will not dry out with 
continued use. It can be used over 
and over again—an important point 
whenever cost is a consideration. As 
a basic medium, CLAYOLA provides 
an excellent introduction to art ex- 
periences For your free copy of a 
booklet about clay in the classroom, 
write to Binney & Smith Inc., Dept 
SL12.6, 380 Madison Avenue, New 
Yi 17, N. ¥ 















Dog : Arlene Spinosa, Age 6 
Birdbath ; Dennis Spinoso, Age 10 
Elephant ; Cathleen Cervino, Age 8 
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This issue of School Arts features the theme, Crafts and 
Three-Dimensional Activity, and also includes a number of 
excellent articles on holiday activities. Harold Brennan, 
director of the School for American Craftsmen, gets us off 
on a right note with an emphasis on design in his article 
on page 3. A somewhat different angle on the subject is 
presented by John Rios on page 7. Crafts included are: 
jewelry, pages 11 and 12; patchwork quilts, page 13; carv- 
ing with stone made in the classroom, page 14; metalwork, 
pages 15 and 17. Salt sculpture and making animals of 


spools and stovepipe wire are included with the Here's How 
features. Some Christmas features are also devoted to crafts. 


We try to avoid using articles on holidays when they are 
stereotyped or noncreative. Several good articles with a 
creative slant on Christmas are included. Decorations in 
a diferent spirit are included on pages 19, 23, and 26. 
Christmas store-window paintings are discussed on page 27. 
How an artist is inspired by children's work is shown on 
page 29. Ralph Beelke is back with book reviews on page 
45, thank goodness. We have been standing in for Ralph 
and Ed Feldman, because both of our reviewers recently 
accepted new positions. Ed will have the page in January. 
Ant Films, Beginning Teacher, and Questions You Ask are 
in their usual places, with the editorial having the last word. 


N.A.E.A. Demonstrations Announced Demonstrations to be 
given at the National Art Education Association convention 
have been announced. George Laisner, sculptor, will dem- 
onstrate simple sculptural processes. Milton Hirschl, well 
known for his original printing techniques, will demonstrate 
print making. Edward Reep, illustrator for Life magazine, 
is to be demonstrator for water color. Herbert Jepson, 
artist and founder of Jepson Art Institute, will conduct 
the group in drawing. Mary Jane Leland, designer of Los 
Angeles City College, will give help on fabric printing. 
Archie Bauman, director of art education for Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, will conduct a curriculum workshop. Richard Rubens, 
nationally recognized local painter, will demonstrate cre- 
ative oil painting. Your editor has been invited to conduct 
a workshop group in simple jewelry making. The conference 
will be held in Los Angeles on April 16-19, 1957. Going? 



























































Carl Reed Associate State Supervisor New York State leads 
the way in adding a second art supervisor. Carl Reed, the 
former director of art for the Nyack schools, has recently 
joined the state education department as associate to Vin- 
cent Popolizio, state art supervisor. Mr. Reed, author of a 
forthcoming book on Art Education in the Junior High 
School, prepared the original manuscript for the new sylla- 
bus on junior high school art which is now in production. 
Widely experienced in various areas of art and education, he 


will be a valuable asset to the state department. Best wishes! 


Plum Nelly Clothesline Art Show Fannie Mennen, a junior 
high school art teacher at Chattanooga, has led a one-man 
campaign for ten years to create a market for home-town art 
The exhibition and sales are held at Plum Nelly, her studio 
home in North Georgia. The tenth show, held in October, 
included paintings, pottery, sculpture, weaving, and jewelry, 


not to mention cider, food, honey, and homemade pretties. 


Ed Wiener Jewelry Show Available Ed Wiener, in whose 
Arts and Ends’’ shop are created some of the finest modern 
jewelry in the New York area, announces that an exhibition 
is available to interested colleges and universities Local 
facilities required are locked cases and insurance. Craft 
teachers may send inquiries direct to Ed Wiener, Arts and 
Ends, Inc., 27 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


Maryland Regional Exhibition Set The 1957 Maryland 
Regional Exhibition for Artists and Craftsmen will be held 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art beginning March 24 Entry 
cards are due February 15. The exhibition, which will 
include paintings, sculpture, and crafts, is open to artists 
born in or now residing in Maryland, and residents of Dela 
ware and metropolitan Washington, D.C. Send inquines 
to the Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore 18, Maryland 


Lowenfeld at Cedar Falls Meeting Dr. Viktor Lowenteld, 
head of the art education department at Pennsylvania State 
University, was a featured speaker at the recent elementary 
and junior high school education conference held at lowa 
State Teachers College. His subject was ‘The Meaning 
of Creativity for Education.'’ Theme was better teaching 


Helen Quintero Elected President Helen Quintero, art 
consultant for Sonoma County, was elected president of 
the northern California section of Pacific Arts at the re- 
cent conference held at the San Francisco Museum of Art 


Art Teachers in New Positions Clyde A. Jones has left his 
position in Binghamton, New York, to become assistant pro- 
fessor of art education at the State Teachers College at 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania. Richard Micherdzinski is the new 
director of art for the Baltimore public schools, succeeding 
Leon L. Winslow, who recently retired. Mr. Winslow, who is 
still active with a Saturday class at the Maryland Institute 


recently took time to send us his views on a new art book 
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The student grows more rapidly when exposed to line, color, texture and form through a variety of experiences: the result 


HAROLD J. BRENNAN 


Creative Teaching of design 


Effective teaching is never easy, and it is certainly more 
difficult in the arts than in any other field. And creative 
teaching is certainly the most difficult of all the methods 
of instruction. Teaching is, in its finest expression, an art 
and a very great one, as those who have attempted it well 
know. A rare combination of knowledge, invention, re- 
sourcefulness, sympathy, and affection for the learner 
characterize the truly creative teacher. 

It is particularly difficult to teach the arts where judge- 
ments are less exact and where intuition and feeling—as 
well as intellectual understanding and measure—are 


is a continual refreshment of idea and interest which leads to a more imaginative approach to solution of design problems. 


Design is not merely mechanics of organization, set 
apart from the personality of the designer, but it 
calls for individual insight and expression. It is 
the teacher’s task to develop personal uniqueness. 


requisite. The art teacher can never safely be dogmatic 
and impose broad judgements on the learner. Those teach- 
ing in the more quantitative fields such as mathematics, 
geography, or grammar have clearer objectives than the 
art teacher; their methods are more apparent; and the final 
evaluation is far easier. While it is difficult to teach the 
arts—drawing, painting, design—it is more difficult to teach 
design, because it is not only more abstract but also because 
its ultimate value of comprehension is purely personal. It is 
personal in its origins, and it is personal in its perception 
and evaluation. If creative teaching is difficult and un- 
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The creative teaching of design involves freedom above all; 
freedom to play, to dream and to experiment. Personalities 
of the students must not be subordinated to principles if 


the art is to reflect individual insight and imagination. 
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common and the teaching of design is perplexing then the 
creative teaching of design requires Cc ststanding gilts and 
knowledge 

What is the creative teaching of design? And to what 
ends is it directed? Perhaps an answer to these questions 
may be best suggested through the citing of cases For 
many years | envied the reputation and achievements of a 
certain teacher of design and wished that | could be like 
him. | wished that | could teach as well as he and find my 
students as appreciative and confident as his were. For 
this teacher design has become a sort of mechanics of visual 
organization He knows with absolute certainty what the 
principles of design are and what the end result of the 
design process should be. In short, he is a twentieth century 
Ruskin He has never lacked an answer in the classroom 
and | am sure he has never experienced a doubt—or at least 
he has never expressed one For him design organization 
1S simplified by the calculated introduction of devices which 
results in a “plastic organization. that reveals such things as 
“tensions, ‘‘lines of continuation inter relationship of 
planes "and the like In the narrow pedagogical view 
this teacher is tremendously eHective persuasive, stim 
ulating facile, confident, and exceptionally knowledge 
able He is intellectually first-rate and he is able to get 
results These results are very good indeed to the stylized 
and sophisticated eye The products of his classroom effort 
have that ‘manner’ which makes them suitable for display 
in Fortune or Interiors or publications of similar aspect 

Such effects are produced by teaching the students 
or perhaps training would be a better word—to compose 
designs applying certain basic principles The trick of 
designing lies in picking up certain graphic devices The 
question is one of making an appropriate relationship, and 
an appropriate relationship is one that reveals in an ob 
vious way the presence of the elements of design The 
distressing feature of such procedure is that it produces a 
uniform result Personality and sensibility are subordinated 
fo princ iples The work of all the students look S alike and 
they could rather freely exchange their problems halfway 
to completion and go right ahead without any difficulty 
The situation must have been similar in the atelier of Ruben: 
there was a master plan fully understood and accepted; the 
mechanics of picturemaking had been so well worked out 
that a formula resulted which made if possible for every 
painter to become an artist (or at least a certain kind of 
artist) just about like Rubens But is it more reasonable to 
expect people to paint alike, or design alike, than it is for 
them to look alike or talk alike? 

Many people seem to feel that what we call design 1S 
external and removed from personality that it is an archi 
tectonic and formal system of line, area, or form organ 
ization But it seems more desirable to think of design 
as‘intention and that structure exists to give revelation to 
idea and feeling So conceived, the design concept is 
accepted, not as a rigid formula and an end in itself, but 


as a means to an end. Unless we think so about design, we 
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are placing it in an academic strait jacket which holds 
the individual firmly and denies his expressive action 
Another teacher of mine was a very earnest man who 
became interested in dynamic symmetry This system made 
it possible to establish the structure of a composition and 
also to evaluate—in terms of structure 


of any period A Greek vase 


aissance painting 


any existing work 
a Gothic cathedral, a Ren 
all of these could be shown to have a 
formula of organization This idea seemed very attractive 
at the time because it made poss >le what mankind has 


and readily 


understood formula for creating and evaluating any art 


always seemed to yearn for—an objective 
form. 

As we read the literature of design we are struck by the 
very strong emphasis given the mechanics of organization 
We meet with such phrases as an organic and functional 
unit, each element of which is integrally related to the others 
and in harmony with the whole,” or, as another says, the 
mastery of design requires one to ‘‘learn the laws of plastic 
organization.” It is a fortunate thing for the progress of the 
arts that the ‘‘laws of plastic organization’ do not have the 
force of law. 

The authors of these suggestions are eminent and success 
ful designers There is a great deal of validity in what 
they say, but | prefer to believe that the creative teaching 
of design calls for something of far greater importance 
than the mechanics of formal organization and that is the 


encouragement of individual insight and expression The 


D EXPERIMENTA 





Material and function control, in a sense, the design of 
any work of art. But it is the response of the individual 
to these factors, expressed with taste and feeling, that 


invests the art work with the quality of creative design. 


The creative teaching of design requires that the student 


be led to see the character of the material, and the ways 


in which it responds to fingers and tools. These roosters 


express the responsive, plastic quality of the clay medium. 
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BAR BY WEN MANE 


The teacher of design should give the student opportunity 
to seek new forms of his own. Here the form, derived from 
cut wood shapes, takes on what is obviously a sculptural 
interpretation—although design still remains functional. 


mechanics of organization may serve as a means of cultivat 
ing the urge to create As an end, the mechanics achieve 
only sterility. 

A third teacher of my acquaintance works in a far mor 
difficult and lawless way than the other two. He attempts 
to teach design by working from the heart and mind of the 


For him the 


teaching of design is more a thing of mystery than of me 


student outward toward personal expression 


chanics, and it involves a very sympathetic—an almost 


spiritual—-approach to each student 


As a consequence 
the projects on the walls of his classroom are each different 
from the others, and each stands as an honest record of 
what that student could express of feeling, coherence, and 
There is a human record here 


communication. 
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and as 


great a variety in interest, comprehension and technical 
quality as is inherent in the students themselves 

Not long ago the New York Herald Tribune held its 
twenty-second Annual Forum, the theme of which was 
Patterns for Mid-Century Living Part of the discussion 
centered about design, and a number of prominent people 
offered comment: Henry Dreyfuss, the industrial designer 
Charles Odegaard, a humanistic educator Arthur Hough 
ton, president of Steuben Glass; Francis Henry Taylor 
director of the Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, and George Nakashima,a very modest and unassum- 
ing woodworker All of these gentlemen spoke well and 
wisely, but Nakashima summed up the problem of the crea- 
tive teaching of design with rare understanding when he said 


“Design is not a freewheeling object in space. In a deeper sense 


it is a question of the spirit, and the aspirations and inspirations that 
are the avenues to spiritual expression Style is not important, 
and we could do well to forget it completely 


faced directly and sincerely, a design evolves." 


If our problems are 


Harold J. Brennan is director of the School for American 
Craftsmen, Rochester, New York. This outstanding school 
is a department of the Rochester Institute of Technology 


The individual character of the student’s experience should 
be guided into an individual expression of that experience, 
departing or not from naturalism according to the student’s 


way of reacting. Design is not an academic strait jacket. 








1 In order to design in space it is necessary to define a 


limit or boundary. In this case it is a six-inch square. 


JOHN F. RIOS 


Somewhat in contrast to the previous article, this 
author emphasizes design as the orderly arrangement 
of space. Can the designer be partly led by these 


considerations without cramping his individuality? 

















ABSTRACT FORM IN DESIGN 


Form, in its realistic appearance, is enjoyed by a majority. 
In its conventional state, form is accepted by many. How- 
ever, when it is revealed in the abstract, form is favored by a 
relative few The average person does not see much in 
abstract form. He cannot understand it Therefore, to him, 
form in the abstract is meaningless and worthless; a waste of 
time! 

In teaching design orin talking about it, if ts of cardinal 
importance to point out the value of abstract form in develop- 
ing a design. It must be understood that design is the orderly 
arrangement of space and that abstract form in design is the 
simplest arrangement of space Here one discovers that the 
further one goes away from realistic form, the simpler the 
form seems to appear. This is because in abstract form de 
tailed and minute characteristics are greatly stylized and 
eventually generalized to a minimum. 

The average person is familiar with realism and knows the 
form of a table, a chair, or that of an umbrella It is not 
difficult for one to imagine the contours and shapes of ob 
jects he sees and knows. But it is difficult for the average 
person to make a design using realistic objects, and still be 
within the requirements of design It is here that the value 
of abstract form in design is quite apparent. If design is the 


orderly arrangement of space, the first item to be considered 


is that of space; that space without realism is merely an 
abstract symbol or better yet, it is a representation to some 
degree. Such abstract symbol or representation is a simpli 
fication of something that exists; that is, such as drawing a 
circle to represent the sun or wavy lines to represent water 
However, space without form is chaos, and in order to design 
in space it is necessary to set a limit or boundary to space 
This space area takes an immediate preliminary form through 
the setting of limitations. 

Let's take, for instance, a plain blank sheet of paper On 
this paper we draw a six-inch square (Fig. 1). The minute we 
do this, we have a space to design, or rather, we have a 
space to arrange With space area provided for, we proc eed 
to break the area into interesting parts by using line move 
ments; line being one of the elements of design. One can 
use horizontal (Fig. 2), vertical (Fig. 3), diagonal, or curve 
lines, or their combinations (Fig 4) At this stage, the lines 
drawn must be simple and should produce a flat and non 
dimensional appearance. This is accomplished by lines not 
reaching others, or by by-passing each other. Variety and 
simplicity of line movement are the spice of design 

Any line drawing, when made solid, takes more form 
Therefore, the next step is to convert the shallow, flat, linear 


drawing into solid areas. This step involves the second ele 
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2 Having defined a limit to the space, we proceed to break 


it up into interesting parts. Horizontal lines do it here. 

















3 One can use vertical lines to break up space, as above, 


or they may be diagonal, curved, or perhaps a combination. 
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4 Horizontal and vertical lines are combined, above. Lines 
by-pass or do not reach each other, and the result is flat. 


ment of design—value. The lines now are made to meet 


others and cease to by-pass each other (Fig 5) To create a 
more convincing solidity, the areas are made to overlap each 
other; therefore, creating, for the first time, certain depth 


(Fig. 6) 


Color adds to the beauty of a design and generally makes it 
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Tonal values and textures aid in achieving mass 














5 Lines are made to meet each other and cease to by-pass 


each other. The flat drawing is converted to solid areas. 


Color, the third element of design, 


may be used as an additive to enrich the appearance of the 


more pleasing to look at 


design 
The design thus far created in the six-inch square is an 
abstract arrangement of space. It is simple, flat, yet with 


some degree of depth. The limitations set at the beginning 





on the white sheet of paper can now be broken to allow some 
freedom to the abstract arrangement The best parts of the 
whole abstract unit are kept intact, in their same position 
(Fig. 7). Such parts now become independent units; each 
area of space has its own shape, all parts hold together by 
overlapping each other at some point 

Being familiar with realistic forms, such as a book or a 
cup, one should observe that each of these objects originates 
from some basic form; a vase comes from a cylindrical form, 
a book comes from a rectangular form, a square box comes 
from a cube, and there are some objects that originate from a 
Having this knowledge and 
information, it is not difficult to originate an object to fit 


the blank shape of a cone, cube, rectangle or the like This 


‘ 


combination of these forms 


may be done by adding or subtracting a few lines, because 
this step involves the developing of a specific form (a con 
crete object) in an abstract shape (a general area) (Fig. 8) 
Thus, this process moves from the unknown to the known, from 
the general to the concrete or specific, from the abstract to the 
Yet from the beginning and to the end of this 


procedure, there have developed a consistency in forces or 


realistic. 


attractions, a consistency in movement, and a consistenc yin 


In the 


three principles of design, mainly those of balance, rhythm, 
and harmony. 


character order given, these items constitute the 


The experience and practice in developing a design from 
various abstract forms enable one to exercise a sense of 
judgment as to space relationships, thus helping one to 
understand that in order to create a design, one must be able 


to control space area. Control enables one to arrange space 


7 Certain parts of the abstract unit are kept intact while 


others are eliminated. Each space area has its own shape. 


6 Tonal values, above, 


as well as textures help achieve 


mass and a more convincing solidity. Color helps enrich. 


Dr. John F. Rios teaches art at Phoenix College, Phoenix, 
Arizona The thoughtful 
approach used here relies less upon the intuitive suggested 
in previous article and poses the eternal problem in design 


Illustrations are by the author 


8 Here the original abstract arrangement becomes specific; 


there is a consistency in forces, movement, and character. 


No one would suggest that design is achieved through a direct, clear-cut procedure or formula, and these drawings should not 


be interpreted in that way. 


The artist may feel these forces instead of actually defining them, working more intuitively. 
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JEWELRY DESIGN 


CLARK HEIPLE 


String dropped on dark paper suggests design, above. The 
wire is bent into shape, below, then flattened for variety. 


Jewelry making is one of the most fas inating art activities 
for various ages, and it becomes a great deal more so when 


the design is a free expression of the student A simple 





approach to contemporary jewelry design, suggested by the 
accompanying photographs, involves the use of String to 
develop the form of the silver or copper wire to be used 
In the first photograph a length of string was dropr ed onto 
dark paper until a pleasant shape was created. Wire is 
then bent into the shape of the string, using pliers If 


smooth jewelry pliers are not available, the rough notches 





on common pliers can be covered with tape to protect the 
metal finish Modifications in the original design usually 
take place as the wire is bent, since metal should not bs 
forced into unnatural shapes or curves. In the example 
shown, nine-gauge wire is used To relieve the regularity in 
the width, the wire may be hammered on a hard wood or steel 
surface as shown. Blunt chisels or punches may be used to 
score the flattened areas and the texture enhanced by Oxidiz 
ing with liver of sulphur In the finished pendant shown, a 


stone has been added. It hangs from a black leather thong 


Clark Heiple is elementary art supervisor, Department of 
Teaching, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
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HAZEL WILLIS 


Perhaps you would like to try your hand at making jewelry 
Twenty two gauge copper is good to start with fora pierced 
It may be a pin or pendant, a belt buckle or bracelet 


Do make the open spaces less in area than the solid part 


piece 





Don t be afraid to have thick lines to give it strength This 
piece will give you skill in sawing and filing Then you may 
use silver and make any flat design with two or three layers, 


These 


may be earrings, cult |i 1ks, Pins, pendants or buttons This 


using wire, little vertical fences, domes, dishes, or shot 


will take youa few steps farther, using hard solder to put it 
together and solt solder for attaching ear wires, pin bac ks, 


etc. Next try an all-silver ring using some of the elements in 





the preceding piece but now you will need to shape all the 


parts to get the curve of the ning Try the paper pattern on 


your finger for proportion between joints Don't make it too 
long Do have variety in the spacing and keep the climax 


high at the center 


After that dare to set a stone in a ring You will learn 


how to make the bezel or little box that holds the stone. The 
side pieces that make the transition from the shank to the 
stone can be easily designed. Fold a piece of paper and 
draw one-half and cut it out with the scissors. Make it simple 


so that the stone will be the main interest. There are several 


good books on jewelry making. Look for a recent one with 
a variety of ideas, a spur for your imagination, with clear 
explanations of processes, description of tools and addresses 
for all kinds of materials used in the making of jewelry. The 
accompanying illustrations have some of the articles that 


have been made at Ohio University by a first semester class 


Hazel Willis teaches design in the college of fine arts at 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; is well-known for jewelry. 


All jewelry shown is by a first semester class at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Basic techniques have been emphasized. 











The patchwork quilt, like the religious banners in 
the November issue, gives children an opportunity 
to design and make their own individual units which 


may be assembled to produce a unified group project. 


MARGARET YOUNG KRIDER 


PATCHWORK QUILTS 


A good class project for fourth, fifth and sixth grades is the 
patchwork quilt In motivating a project, introduce quilts to the 
class, with discussion on their history, how one or groups of 
workers designed and made them The class may choose a 
story from history, a trip from a geography lesson, or in 
natural history, or in natural science, a study of insects, 
butterflies or birds, or the quilt could be created around a 
Each child may plan 

Variety of design, 


texture and color should be stressed so that the quilt will 


holiday, season or local industry 


one square of the patchwork quilts 


show a story with many colorful squares 

After each child has done research on his part of the 
patchwork, suggest preliminary work in drawing the idea and 
cutting it out in the paper first, so that the child can place his 
pattern on the square The assembled work cut from assorted 
fabrics may be glued on squares of muslin or burlap, size 
to be determined by class. The square with design may be 
planned next to a blank square, or a square of space It 
could be suggested that the alternating space squares be 
dyed a color, if in muslin If burlap, the texture alone is of 
interest The design may be done of odds and ends of 
materials found at the student's home in mother’s sc rap basket 
Suggested materials would be cotton, woolens, velvets, 
linens, corduroys and decorative accessories such as SeQquUINS, 
beads, embroidery thread, and household glue for assembling 

When the child has designed and cut his patterns, he may 
choose his materials, which have been sorted in groups 
according to textures and colors on a long table, bench or 
counter space With his pattern pieces pinned on fabric, he 
may cut them, arrange on the muslin or burlap, and glue 
When the class has finished the square, then begins the mass 
assembly of all the parts Choose a large floor area, and 
have the class take part in arranging their patchwork quilt 
In this final part of the project, the class will learn by partici 


pation and discussion where the designs look like they 


Quilt by students in elementary art, Villa Maria College. 














belong Ina problem that requires sequence, earlier plan 
ning of pattern and colors would be necessary With a pro} 
ect on insects, leaves or birds, the students may distribute 
colors, shapes and patterns, by moving one square to another 
position, and repeating the process until all are satisfied 
with the arrangement of their squares, considering whether a 
square space should alternate with the colored, patterned 
ones, and so on By this process, the class will learn to 


When the quilt has 


The class can now 


balance color, textures, and shapes 
been assembled, pin and sew in place 


see the result of small squares bec oming a larger unit 


Margaret Young Krider is an instructor in elementary art 
and design at the Villa Maria College, Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Junior high school students enjoy a new sculptural medium. 


Products now commonly used in building construction 
may be combined to form liquid stone. The author 
gives us various formulas which produce materials 


of different characteristics suitable for carving. 


DORIS TREVOR CANNON 


Make your own stone 


Children of all ages enjoy the new carving material which 
may be made conveniently in any classroom. This attractive 
solid looks like stone, feels like stone, and finally dries out 
to become as hard as sandstone However, it is very easy to 
carve during the first few days after it has set, thus making 
ita practical art medium for children of all ages to carve. 
The materials necessary for making this cast stone are in- 
expensive and may be purchased at most builders’ supply 
stores They consist of Vermiculite or Zonolite which is 
finely ground insulating material, and White Portland 
Cement. If colored stone is desired, cement coloring pig 
ment may be added. For less than $5.00, a 100-pound bag 
of cement, a 45-pound bag of vermiculite and one pound of 
cement color may be purchased This will make enough 
cast stone for 50 or 60 children to carve 
Tools for carving the stone may be simple Spoons, dull 
knives, bits of metal, nail files, or even hard sticks will be 


adequate since cast stone remains soft and carvable for 
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several days after it has set. Usually the children will want 
to carve out the larger areas first and will leave the finer 
The stone dries 
out slowly, finally reaching complete hardness after several 


At Kirby-Smith Junior High School, Jacksonville, 


the boys volunteered to mix the materials for the stone They 


details of carving for the second or third day 
weeks 


selected two metal wastebaskets which did not leak, for con 
tainers in which to mix the dry ingredients and water The 
best mixture for junior high school students was decided upon 
and the boys began to measure the materials; five parts of 
vermiculite to two parts cement into one wastebasket until it 
was half full, then one-half cup of cement coloring. The boys 
poured the dry materials back and forth from one container 
to the other until cement and vermiculite were mixed. Water 
was added slowly down one side and part of an old broom 
handle was used to mix it all the way down to the bottom of 
the container. The children said that it was much like making 
a cake batter of mushy consistency. In fact, it looked like a 
thick batter when it was ready to pour into the cardboard 
containers which the children had brought to the classroom 
for this project These consisted of empty milk cartons, salt 
boxes, oatmeal boxes, candy boxes, and other cardboard 
boxes of comparable size 

The girls in the class wanted a share in the activity, so 
they dipped cups into the mixture and placed it in the small 
empty boxes, filling them with the liquid stone. Other stu- 
dents tapped the filled boxes for several minutes in order to 
make air bubbles rise to the surface. Then the boxes were set 
aside for 24 hours. At the end of that time, or even after 36 
hours, the children were able to experiment with this new 
product which had set to stone-like consistency. They 
stripped the cardboard from the stone and were ready to 
enjoy carving all kinds of objects from a new material which 
they had created themselves 

For rounded effects, such as smooth hollows or holes 
through the stone, they found that a spoon became the most 
useful tool. For flat areas, a nail file or flat piece of metal 
served the purpose. Children used hairpins, sticks, nails and 
other scrap materials as they put their creativity to work. The 
stone remained soft enough to carve easily with very little 
pressure, for several days. After that time it began to dry 
out slowly, and finally became light in weight and hard 
Refrigeration during the first few days will tend to retard 
the drying process. 

For Soft Carving for younger children, use 4 parts ver- 
miculite to 1 part of cement For Hammer and Chisel Carv- 
ing, use 3 parts vermiculite, 5 parts cement, and 2 parts sand 
For Junior High School, use 5 parts vermiculite to 2 parts of 
cement. For Heavy Stone, use 2 parts sand, 3 parts ver- 
miculite, and 2 parts cement. Sand adds weight and pro 
duces a rougher stone. Plaster of Paris may be used instead 


of cement in all recipes, for a less permanent stone. 


Doris Trevor Cannon teaches art in the Kirby-Smith Junior 
High School, Jacksonville, Florida. A previous article on 
subject by Larry Argiro appeared in November 1953 issue. 











LARS H. SOUDER 






Older children enjoy designing and making their own 
metal bowls and trays. The author gives us a brief 
introduction to metalwork, using simple tools and 


procedures which can be used in average classrooms. 


SHAPING SIMPLE METAL BOWLS 


“| think | would like to make a bowl; how do | begin? | 
want to make an unusual ash tray; what do | do first? | want 
to make a tray for mother and | would like to know if we can 
do this in art class?" The questions above grew out of varied 
experiences. The primary and most immediate motivation 
had been a small display of copper and aluminum bowls and 
ash trays in the art room during the preceding few days 
Prior to that experience, the high school classes had been 


A Chariton, lowa student demonstrates raising or forming a simple project on the sandbag. In this case, only the outside 


working with copper wire and brass salvaged from an old 
horn that was no longer serviceable Their objective had 
been to design and make a piece of jewelry using both wire 


and flat metal in the finished piece Some experience had 
been gained in working with metal in this way 

Our first step was to plan the general shape and function 
of the bowl or tray Some of the students wanted to us« 


round discs as their basic shape while others were more inter 


edge is being raised. The round shape is rotated as hammer marks are struck. Mallet is used on back to eliminate warping. 
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Students have cut patterns the general shape of their trays, 
above. Forms may change later as work progresses. Below, 
free-form tray by Bill Birdsell. To prevent breaking, the 
metal must be kept soft by constant heating to a dull red. 
When torches are not available for this purpose, very long 
tongs may be used to place the metal briefly in a furnace. 


When noise is objectionable, furnace room may be answer. 


Trays formed and enameled by Pat Crane and Doris Marker. 





ested in free-form shapes. The plans were made by drawing 


After a number were made, and 


‘ 


or cutting contour patterns 
sorted, one or two were chosen and refined as much as 
seemed necessary. For a demonstration the instructor took a 
piece of metal, struck it a few sharp blows with the round end 
of a ball-pein hammer, demonstrating the simplicity of 
raising or shaping a bowl from a flat piece of metal. The 
metal can be laid on a block of wood and hit rather hard to 
produce a ‘‘dimple.”’ 

This was shown to the group as a small bow! in itself. By 
controlling and repeating this operation over and over again 
almost any shape can be made from metals such as copper 
Care must be taken, however, to anneal the metal 
This is done 


then immersing in cool 


and brass 
alter it has been worked over the entire surface 
by heating it until it is a dull red, 


water. Sometimes it is necessary to do this two or three times 


The depth and 


shape of the bowl determines the number of times it will have 


before it is soft and easy to work again 
to be pounded and annealed To eliminate splits and 
breaks in the edges of the bowls the final shaping of the edge 
is not done until the middle of the bowl is finished 

Tools needed include a ball pein hammer that has a 
smooth polished finish, a large block of wood, steel wool, 
Other tools 


that may prove useful in forming and shaping metal projects 


jewelers’ rouge or another polishing agent 


include sandbags on which to stretch and form metal, a set of 
stakes and silversmithing hammers for putting a smooth even 


texture of hammer marks over the inside and outside of the 


bowl 


almost essential for annealing projects as they progress One 


This is called planishing. A blowtorch or furnace is 
of our students had a large project that had to be annealed in 
a furnace at home because our torch did not furnish enough 
heat to soften the metal. If a stand or base is needed, it 


should be designed to go with the shape of the bowl 


Some 


Beverly Brown extended the base to form handle on her tray. 










































of the materials that prove useful and interesting for a base are 
strips of copper 16- or 18-gauge, bronze brazing rod and 
blocks of wood. The base may be fastened to the bowl by 
means of ordinary acid core solder. The excess is scraped 
away prior to polishing 

Some of the students wanted to put a coat of enamel on 
the inside of their copper bowls. This was accomplished by 
using powdered enamels that were fired in our enamel! kiln 
For design some used enamel lumps that, when fired, formed 
round spots, others used threads and some made abstract 
color relationships with different colors in powder and liquid 


The 
first time the piece is fired will not necessarily be the finished 


enamels. This process can be repeated many times 


design. If the bowl is to be enameled, the base cannot be 
fastened to it until the enameling is complete 

The oxidation that accumulated from repeated firings in 
the enameling and annealing processes can be removed with 
a weak sulphuric acid or nitric acid solution. The metal is 
then polished with steel wool and jewelers’ rouge until a high 
gloss results. To preserve this gloss a coat of clear lacquer 
can be used Sometimes it 1s preferred to oxidize the copper 


The 


Brass 1s usually not 


with a liver of sulphur solution, and polish slightly 
result is quite durable with ordinary use 
oxidized as it does not oxidize as readily as copper 

To make a bowl or tray that is true to the material and 
has a useful purpose is very appealing to many high school 
and junior high school students This is sculpture ina popular 
phase. One student could express himself in this medium 
while he was completely lost in painting and drawing. There 
is a definite need for this type of release from tension by 


physical exercise 


Lars H. Souder is art supervisor for Chariton independent 


school district, Chariton, lowa. See the following article. 






Tray with base, by student of the author at Chariton, lowa. 
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Wichita student shows simple equipment in following article. 


ROBERT COOKE 


USING THE STAKE 
AS FORMING TOOL 


The common steel mushroom stake may be used in- 
stead of hammer to form metal bowls and trays with 
forming block or sandbag. Lack of hammer marks is 


ideal for enameling. Methods used make less noise. 


Describe d he re is a basic process of hand forming shallow 


bowls, trays and plates which employs, with variation, well 


known and widely used me talry tools These tools are the 
wooden (maple) forming block, the metal stake and the 


demonstrated in the accompanying 
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sandbag. The process is 





Two positions in forming with the mushroom stake are shown 
in top photographs. Below, bowl is made true by hammering 


over a stake with leather mallet. Form may vary from block. 


photos, which were made during the forming of an 8-inch 
brass bowl; other metals are suitable including copper, 
aluminum, silver and pewter Starting with a sheet of metal, 
cut to shape, it is worked into the forming block. by taps with 
the metal stake Work starts at the outer edas of the metal 
and need not approac h the center closer than is necessary 
to produce the proper depth Finishing may be started by 
hammering or planishing over the metal stake as illustrated 


in one of the photographs 
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For larger shapes the sandbag 1S 


recommended in place of the forming block; of course the 


Advan- 


tages of these methods are speed, which is practical in ele- 


sandbag 1S satisfactory for the small shaps s too 


mentary and sec ondary school use, where the student interest 
span is a factor; the lack of hammer marks simplifies the 
preparation of shapes for the enameling processes; and 
considerable: reduction of noise is effected by the stake 


block and stake-sandbag methods, especially by the latter 
1 y OY 


Robert Cooke is associate professor of art, University of 


Wichita, Wichita, Kansas; active in art education groups. 
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LUCIA B. COMINS Mobiles and stabiles, and some unusual materials, 


suggest a less stereotyped approach to the making 
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of Christmas decorations. These high school pupils 
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used imagination and ingenuity in their decorations. 


Creative Christmas decorations 


Transparencies can be made from plastic stage gells, a com- gells and cut them into a series of simple geometric patterns, 
paratively new product designed primarily for stage lighting. corresponding to the gowns of the figures Then wire was 
The 18- by 24-inch sheets come in a wide variety of brilliant bent into shapes that defined those figures. Placed together, 
colors. They are more stable and produce much stronger the wire and plastic were made to stand without bracing 
color patterns than do the cellophanes which have been more Wherever possible, the figures were designed to be erected 
commonly used for this purpose In the nativity scene de without benefit of adhesives At some points, however, 


signed by Greenwich High School pupils, both wire and students resorted to a household cement which is partially 


plastics are employed Students laid out a variety of colored transparent (E xperiment with cements before using them ) 


High school students cut gowns from plastic stage gells for the wire figures shown in this very interesting nativity scene. 
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Jay Ferris made this star mobile of wire and plastic gells. 








A tin-can top, steel baling strips, and balls made above. 


The Christmas star is created from plasti tage gells by 


Jay Ferris of Greenwich High Sche | (¢ yreenwi h, Conn.) 
Jay has had to use meticulous care in soldering the steel wires 
together, since the heat applied to one joint can often un 


solder another. Transparencies in the star are blue, blu: 


green, and ruby red. The shape of 


each plasti« piece was 


traced from the original wire structure onto the plastic she et, 


then cut, and secured with cement The strong cc 





or patterns 


made the star an effective mobil piece to hang in a window 


Old umbrella staves, tin-can tops, ste¢ trips baling Wire 


these articles may be obtained without cost and made 


> int 


Christmas mobiles for the triangular form 


holidays The 
of the Christmas tree is a simple and delightful form to play 
with A few drawings in pencil, utlining the edges and 
breaking up the inner area with a few simple lines, will 


Mobile 


s that please 


help formulate ideas before construction is be gun 
are not only expected to display moving shap: 


the eye, they also cast shadows in never-ending sequence 


Bud McNeill bends wire for a Christmas mobile. Note handy 


cutting and bending tool found useful for the heavier wire. 











Mobile with a Christmas theme made from umbrella staves, 


tin-can tops, steel baling strips, judicious use of cork. 


each part being free to turn at the slightest pressure of air 
current. Since mobiles can be conceived for a variety of 
purposes, the designer chooses his construction material 
accordingly. For instance, one can make good wind chimes 
by building a mobile of steel strips, balanced so that the parts 
almost touch when not in motion, and hung where strong air 
movement causes the strips to clink together. In a window 
mobile, sheer decorativeness is the goal. Mobiles made for 


wall silhouettes need to bs sharp and clear in pattern 


Lucia B. Comins, who lives at Wassaic, New York, carried 
on this interesting work at the Greenwich High School in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. Since the color projection of the 
geometric forms was a principal consideration in designing, 
we are sorry that we could not reproduce them in full color. 


Wire and tinted drinking straws made this Christmas mobile. 

























Steel strips were used in constructing chimes mobile, below. 





Balls added a touch to this abstract tree made of styrofoam. 


USING STYROFOAM 
FOR DECORATIONS 


ANTHONY T. POLLEY 


Styrofoam, a new commercial display material, makes 
excellent decorations when kept simple and abstract. 
Students of LaSalle High School in Niagara Falls 


based their designs on characteristics of material. 
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Metallic paper and other materials may give some contrast. 


Tough, expendable, delicate, and fascinating to work with, 


styrofoam is a good medium for abstract Christmas decora 


tions. A low density form of polystyrene, it is white in color 


and resembles a block of crystallized ice Light in weight, if 
is surprisingly tough, and comes in various sizes Basically 
a commercial product, it has been used in everything from 
small sales displays to Santa Clauses fifty feet high Its 
delicate snow-like appearance helps give the impression of 
coolness, as in displays for summer drinks or Christmas 
merchandising. It can be carved without crumbling and can 
The profes 


whic h melts 


be cut very easily with a sharp knife or saw 
sional way of cutting 1s with a special hot wire, 
A band saw 


straight cut through a large piece, although a knife is used 


the edge very sharply is best to insure a 
most eHectively for small cuts and fitting of parts 
Best results can be obtained by using flat plane s or by 


spherical cutting tends to 
tear the cells rather than cut through them Ass the thickness 


creating geometrical forms, since 








of the block is limited, planes have to be used to build form, 
Most hous« 


hold glues will disintegrate the cells of styrofoam and in 


necessitating the fastening of parts together 
some cases will dissolve the material. Mucilage and lino- 
leum cement are undesirable because of their discoloring 
feature. Common household cement and rubber cement will 
dissolve the material. The only satisfactory agent we were 
able to find was P.V.A. emulsion (polyvinylacetate) made 
by Dupont under the trade name ‘‘Elva-Set."’ Its white milky 
color matches the white crystals of styrofoam satisfactorily 
When applied it looks like melted marshmallow but when dry 
becomes transparent and almost disappears. The cement is 
relatively expensive and sometimes difficult to obtain It 
holds much better when the glued parts are temporarily 
weighed down. Parts hold together better if a close fit is 


made for integrating pieces. Using small rough sticks as 


Right, tree made of a flexible screen, painted and glittered. 


Christmas in 
an art studio 


VIRGINIA |. KILDOW 


Students of Heidelberg College use many different 
Christmas 


decorations can be inventive and creative without 


materials in making their decorations. 


losing the spirit and purpose of the holiday season. 


For several years, we have been experimenting with various 
materials for Christmas work and have searched the hardware 
stores and many other sources for unusual materials. We are 
now working with the new perforated metals in various de 

signs (this 1S usually used to cover radiators in the floor) lt 
We hope 


Stars also could be 


bends fairly well and can be cut with tin snippers 
to make lighted Christmas trees with it 
cut from it and colored glassinet, a plastic placed on the 
back of them. The stars then hung in windows with the light 


We are also 
23 


shining through them would lend lively color 

































dowels to pierce adjoining parts also pr ved eHective 

Enamel, with Japanese dryer added, was most satisfactory 
for decorating the finished object Painting with a brush is 
not recommended, and the color should be applied by either 
spray gun or airbrush. For details, stencils are easiest and 
most eHective Although it is somewhat limited as a 
medium for small children, they can make simple decorations 
by using colored Scotch tape on odd-shaped pieces. Simple 
objects can be made by gluing together pieces, using cé slored 
tape to both hold and decorate. Metallic paper makes an 
elective combination Young students cannot be expec ted 
to form complex objects because of the texture of the ma 
terial and skill involved in manipulation, but it offers an 


interesting challenge to the high school and « yllege student 


Anthony T. Polley teaches high school art at Niagara Falls 
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Lacelon tree was made over a large cone, features added. 


using Fiberglas screen for trees, etc It is very flexible and 


may be sprayed, snowed or glittered In designing these, 
we usually make a cone first, then tack this to a wooden 
dowel rod or a paper roll. These are then set in a cold-cream 
jar with plaster of Paris and while the plaster is wet, just 


Then 
Little pine cones or tiny 


before it sets, drop crushed glass around the base 
spray this with snow, if desired 
Christmas-tree balls may be glittered and set in the plastic 
around the edge of the base. We are also using flex-o glass 
in this manner now 

We save old broken Christmas-tree balls and crush them 
for decoration Old tarnished tinsel is placed over plastic 
for a< heap glitter eHect. We like our lacelon tree about the 


best Lac elon is a ribbon 


We gathered green 


lacelon with a silver back over delicate copper wire until 


It is made overa large foil cone 
like material for package decoration. 
it formed a frilly tree. Then we put snowflakes made out of 
cardboard and glittered on the top We hung large sequins 
in vanious shapes, round, oval, star shaped and butterfly in 
the lac y frills of the tree Finally we mounted the tree on a 
large red foil-covered box tied with lacelon. 

We have used sandpaper and garnet paper also for stars 
and trees First we would spray them with gold, silver or 
copper, then while it was wet we dropped sequins or glitter 


Next we dropped heavy flat white paint on like 


over them 
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icicles or snow. We also took tiny beads from Christmas- 
tree bead strings and used them as garlands or separately 
We made large stars from two pieces of wire and the star 
burst points were made of glassinet (a material used for 
covering on screen doors in the winter) The star burst points 
were sprayed with snow and then sprinkled with glitter A 
tree of glassinet base and sprinkled with metal shavings is 


We used household cement to hold the shavings 


on and tiny Christmas-tree balls looked real nice set in the 


lovely 


shavings. The bases of these trees were made of wood or 


plastic Sometimes we would set the plastic in a tiny foil 
piepan, which made a very decorative piece 

Our thin metal curled tree was lovely also. It was made 
in a spiral design. We took thin copper wire, curled it and 
Then 
It looked like 
a Christmas from Fairyland as it sparkled catching all the 


light 
sprayed with light-blue enamel was lovely 


covered it with spangles which became just like glass 


we placed tiny bead balls in this for color 


Our glassinet tree covered with tiny pine cones and 
We used cement 

This tree was touched with 
We used chicken wire for our 
huge snowballs and put white fluff, sprigs of holly and on 
made of cardboard 
We made large candles of glassinet and put pine cones 
We sprayed these 
touched them with snow 


for holding them on the tree 


snow and silver glitter also 
top of each we placed a little snow Pixie, 
around the base with gold and then 
We set our old broken goblets in 
, sequined or surrounded them with crushed 


The se 


Some resembled fountains with the 


plaster, snowed 


glass before the plaster set hard made almost 
ethereal arrangements 
snow or plaster dripping over the sides They can be used 
alone or with scenes Sometimes, we painted snow scenes 
on the inside or outside of the goblet Pampas grass was 
gilded and glittered for use in our Christmas scenes and 
arrangements 

We made angels soaring into space and hung them on 
stabiles We used 
We used net for the halos 


The angels’ faces were 


invisible wire from aluminum clothesline 
old lace for the dress of the angels 

and put them on with delicate wire 
made of plastic material and the wings were of net also. We 
filled some metallic netting with angel hair, curled and 
covered with sequins, fancy bits of braid and holly berries 


Little 


figures placed on these made nice arrangements 


and put in a star-form base of wood frosty icicle 

We also used buckram for trees, Christmas flowers, stars, 
etc A tree of real evergreen branches was made and placed 
in plastic Then we sprayed and decorated it with glittered 
holly leaves and cardboard berries This is lovely but will 
not last indefinitely. Our studio art room from late October 
until Christmas vacation has been likened to ‘Santa's Work 
shop’, 


it is so colorful with the spirit of Christmas very 


evident Projects just seem to develop themselves in a 
creative atmosphere, and with our musical background, we 


try to convey the loveliness of Christmas to those around us 


Virginia |. Kildow, who gives us these interesting ideas, 
is an art professor at Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 








Christmas decorations made from a great variety of materials by students of Heidelberg College with assistance of author 


Perforated metals, glassinet, flex-o-glass, lacelon, sandpaper, wire, beads, plaster, tin, and other materials were used. 








Kindergarten children of the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School wi 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 


ORNAMENTS FROM 
FOIL PIE DISHES 


th Mrs. Virginia Reddock, student in an art education class. 


Metal foil dishes of various colors are easily cut with the 


scissors and make excellent Christmas-tree ornaments and 
reflectors. Reflectors may be made by making cuts on the 
edges to about one-half inch from the center, shaping, and 
making a hole in the center to receive the light bulb When 
cut diagonally, they may be rolled up to form ¢ Up, bell, and 
ball shapes A wire or pipe-cleaner hanger may be attached 
at the center. Older children may use the larger dishes to 


make parts for ornaments, using a stapler to fasten together 


Jean O. Mitchell teaches art at the University of Florida. 
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A chance to get your program before the public in general is 
always a happy opportunity. When the results are at all 
good, it is beneficial in many ways. Public relations are 
strengthened, and since students enjoy getting their work on 
display, it is a wonderful motivation. So we were only too 
happy to cooperate when a request came from some art- 
minded businessmen of our community for a project that 
would differ from the usual Christmas decorations The 
choice of subject and treatment were to be developed at 
school The businessmen would furnish paint, window 
space, and encouragement 

Ordinarily, we discourage requests for art work from 


business concerns, particularly posters, because this can soon 





Christmas on main street windows 


devolve into making the high school art department into a 
free sign shop for those able to pay for such items at com 
mercial sign shops This idea was noncommercial in basis 
It was not promoting anything lt was merely meant to 
spread color and cheer during the Christmas season These 
things being so, we broached the subject to our art classes 
and met an enthusiastic response 

And so we began. As is usual with all our projects, we 
made a number of sketches This enables students to dig 
deeper into their creative faculties and provides for a choice 
of alternatives, giving wider variety of results individually 
and collectively We suggested each student try a variety of 
approaches The traditional Christmas card eHect, and an 
abstract approach, beginning with a purely abstract design 
suggesting Christmas The third method was to combine elk 
ments of the first two taking symbols associated with 
Christmas and combining them in a design without regard 
for perspective or comparative size For the fourth, no 
method was suggested. Students were encouraged to try 
their own approach For easy handling and easy removal 
after the season $s end, we used tempera, painted on the 
inside of the windows for protection from the elements 

Never averse to killing two birds with one stone, we 
practiced painting our desians on the inside of the art room 
windows This gave our room a gay Christmas look, and 


gave us a chance to work out any difficulties before the final 


Christmas windows by students of Oil City, Pennsylvania. 








Oil City windows were painted by the high school students. 





Everything must be painted bac kwards, rf ttering 
About the 


lower windows were well filled. requests trom other teac hers 


painting 
was kept to minimum or eliminated time our 


began coming in This happily took care of our overflow 


This also gave other parts of the school another chance to se 


We must say that this did not 


the art department in action 
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dec rease 


other departments asked to join in 


interest in the art department Individuals from 


They were invited to 
come along as soon as they had made the prescribed prepara 
tions. All did, and we were ready to roll 

The painting began, exciting a great deal of interested 
Students had been cautioned be 


forehand that their efforts represented the school 


attention in the process 
Everyone 
was on his best behavior; the painting went qui« kly and the 
whole process engendered a wonderful warmth of feeling 
Several participating merchants confided beamingly that 


they thought they had the ‘‘best one’’ 


tried to diplomatically avoid making comparisons 


on their windows. We 


Some of the practical details were taken care of by a 
sympathetic druggist who was one of th 
of the idea 
the brushes. A check list on a clipboard kept track of ma- 
Since 


s¢ hool, a dozen or so sets sufficed for several times that num- 


¢ riginal promoters 
He kept the paint (small sets of tempera) and 


terials students did the actual final painting after 


c 


ber of painters The jars were refilled at intervals 0 th 
painting went on, each the center of growing interest as it 
progressed, generating good feeling n all sides The 
merchants in their “entry, — the students str ngly motivated 
hildren 

Each 
ymmercial 


doubttu! 


ang mer hant a 


in their own product and the parents pride in the 
elHorts So went our initial trial several years ago 
succeeding year seeing more students, as we {| gs ¢ 
concerns involved Ea h year sees more ana more 


both Both students 


participating with inc reasing enthusiasm 


individuals on sides 


John A. Ghrist is assistant professor of art at the State 


Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; a new position 














Right, adult version of the child’s Madonna shown under it. 


The charm and spirit in first grade Madonna drawings 
so inspired their art teacher that she tried to see 
if she could capture some of this quality in her own 


adult versions. Do you think she really succeeded? 


MARGERY W. BROWN 


A little child 
Shall lead them 


Editor's note: The crayon drawings of Madonnas by her first 
grade children so inspired their art teacher that she tried 
to capture some of the quality in her own adult versions. 
Did she succeed? The author's comments are from a letter. 
We don't know what this proves, but it is very interesting. 


When a child is an artist he seems to achieve naturally what 
the adult artist must always strive for That's why, some 
times when | have salvaged an afternoon of sketching from 
an all too busy schedule, and find myself dawdling, lacking 
motivation, | look through a folder of drawings from my six 
and seven-year-old artists, and am once more enthralled. So 
very evident is the honest use of the material with which he 
works to express the artist's idea; there is the wonderful 
feeling for the dramatic which enables one boy to depict 
the head of the infant Christ, with the arms of the Madonna 
leading the eyé relentlessly to this center of interest. (As a 
more realistic ally minded adult, | could not quite bring my 
self to be so bold in my version.) There is, too, a complet 
absence of the superfluous with which the adult artist some 
times clutters up his pictures in an eHort to achieve an effect 
or create an illusion Most of all, as | look through these 
drawings | am conscious of the child's confidence and joy in 
his own work—and after all, are not all of these the qualities 
which make a masterpiece ? A\n artist must be inspired and 
must learn—from nature, from experiences, and from the 
work of other artists, whether they are immortals or one 


six-year old pupils 


Margery W. Brown is art instructor, Dayton Street School, 
Newark, New Jersey. Article continues on following page. 
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Below, first grade Madonna. Others shown on the next page. 
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Compare the Madonna by a first grade child, above, with an 


adult version shown at its right. Do the same with the two 


examples at the bottom of the page. Seen separately, the 
Madonna paintings by the teacher are excellently executed 
and beautiful in color, and a bit daring for an adult. By 


comparison, the children’s work is more daring, more direct. 








MARY ELIZABETH MORGAN 


SCULPTURE IN SALT 


What was once for the caves and the cave man is now one of 
the newer mediums of creative art. We learned of some 
experimental work in salt sculpturing and this activity seemed 
simple enough for elementary boys and girls. It appeared 
to be an excellent medium for them to spend some of their 
unlimited amount of energy, and the results might also ex- 
hibit some good creative art work lf, however, the finished 
product might not compare with that of Michelangelo, cer- 
tainly there would be no disappointment because of the 
pleasure we had | must admit that the art room appeared 
as if Menia and Fenia, the two Swedish slave women who, 


we are told, ground out salt for King Mysinger many years 


Brief descriptions of successful art activities, emphasizing processes and 
techniques. Readers are invited to send short items for these pages 


ago until they sank his ship, were no longer mining it at the 
bottom of the sea but were rather working overtime in our 
school 

Our first approach to the problem of salt s¢ ulpture was 
to decide what each pupil wanted to carve. This was a 
natural beginning After the choice of a subjec t, we made a 
sketch to show each side of the object, top, bottom, two 
sides, a front and a back This type of sketching was a 
little difficult for the average fourth or fifth grader becaus« 
he has not yet had much opportunity to see objec ts from all 
sides. We found that it was much easier for the child to 


understand his problem if he made a clay model first. It 


Fifth graders of the Bradfield Elementary School, Dallas, display salt block carvings made in art classes of the author. 
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gives him a better conception of the finished product, or as 
When 


one observes the enthusiasm with which the children work at 


one said, “ can see how it will look on all sides 


such a task and listens to them thinking out loud, one does 
not have to be an art teacher to realize the value of salt as 
Here are 


some of the strong points for the use of salt as a natural agent 


another good medium for creative art activity 
for children from nine to thirteen years of age It isa good 
material for the release of energy in children of this age. Salt 
is easy to cut, and does not take long to shape when the 
child comprehends working froma positive form to a positive 
We found the fifty-pound blocks of salt harder than 
the four-pound bricks. The larger block also holds its shape 
better; the bricks are soft and slough off into a dry powder 
Our experiment also revealed that the top hole (for hand 
ling) breaks off and the five-inch hole (for a stake) in the 
bottom limits the size and shape of the object being cut and 


figure 


must be considered 

The tools which we found to be most useful are the wood 
chisel, one-quarter inch and three quarter inch; a ball-pein 
hammer, weight one to two pounds; a pecking hammer; a 
wood rasp 


chisels salt with the same technique used for stone The 
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Pupils watch their art instructor as she completes a head carved in salt. 


and sandpaper to smooth and finish. One 








This carving is now in the Dallas Art Museum. 


results are similar in appearance and the model 1s fairly 


permanent if treated with wax and handled with care. | sug 
gest that you secure inexpensive tools because the salt 
oxidizes and rusts all metal Salt sculpture should also be 
mounted so that it will not etch furniture The above experi 
ment was used with 105 children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades of the John S. Bradfield Elementary School of the 
Highland Park independent school district, Dallas, Texas 
Each year we look for new materials to give our boys and 
girls opportunities for creative art experiences This year 
the children used aluminum foil and created objects which 
were useful and helpful in their social studies and science 
work as well as being beautiful art forms in themselves. Salt 


Older 


students, and even adults, will find it an interesting and chal 


sc ulpture need not be limited to younger children 


lenc ing medium, once its limitations and advantages are 
' J 


fully recognized 


Mary Elizabeth Morgan teaches art in the John S. Bradfield 
elementary school, Highland Park independent school dis- 
trict, Dallas, Texas. She had an article on this work in Spout, 
publication of Morton Salt Company, July-August 1955. 
Similar article by Grace Paul appeared in Design magazine. 








LEO MAE KOPP 


Animals are always interesting subjects to children. Chil 
dren take great pride in the construction of objects that will 


stand up The idea of making animals that would stand up 


made our spool and stovepipe wire project an appealing 


one to every child. We started with 1,000 assorted sizes 


of spools and approximately four pounds of stovepipe wire | | F POOLS 
We had enough spools for five large fifth- and sixth-grade 


all started with 1000 spools of assorted sizes and four pounds of stovepipe wire. Work is by fifth and sixth graders. 
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Spool animals made by children of the Alta Brown and Jones 
Schools, Garden City, Kansas. Procedure is discussed below. 


The illustration will suggest the procedure used in making 
the animals shown, although there are doubtless other ways 
which an inventive individual could develop. The kind of 
animal, length of legs and body, and so on, will determine 
the number and size of spools used for each unit. (1) Lay 
out the spools selected in approximate position. (2) Take 
o length of stovepipe wire sufficient to complete entire 
wire skeleton, probably about two yards, and bend in center. 
This will mark the crotch for the back legs. (3) Measure 
length of spools for each back leg, add about one-third inch 
for a finish twist to lock spools in place at foot, and bend 
wire armature for back legs. (4) Insert spools for back 
legs, push up tight, bend extra wire at foot area into a 
coil to lock spools, and place thumbtack through coil into 
end spool. (5) Add spools for body and push up tight. (6) 
Measure length of spools for front legs, add about one-third 
inch for coil at foot, and fasten spools as before. (7) Add 
spools for neck and head, allow wire for binding coil at nose 
end, cut off excess wire, and place thumbtack to hold. (8) 
Bend legs down to stand up, and bend neck and head into 
position. (9) Add ears, tail, and other features of scrap felt 


or other materials, fasten with thumbtack or glue in place. 
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classes to experiment and choose the animals they made 
The different kinds of animals made by the children de- 
pended upon the size and number of spools they used. The 
same procedure was used for making a dachshund as for a 
horse Imagination and enthusiasm soared as the children 
cut ears, tails, antlers, and horns from bright colored scraps of 
felt, attaching them to their animals with thumbtacks 
Illustrations show how the animals were made. If a child 
made a mistake in bending his wire it could be easily cor 
rected by slipping the spools off, straightening the wire and 


rebending it to desired length 


Leo Mae Kopp teaches elementary art in Garden City, 
Kansas. She was able to secure spools in quantity from Stow- 


ell-MacGregor Division, Coats and Clark, Inc., Dixfield, Me. 
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USING SAND WITH 
OTHER MATERIALS 


MARGARET MICHAEL McGUIRE 


Sand produces a sparkling, interesting texture that children 
respond to with enthusiasm. Here are two ways it can be 


used at the intermediate level and above 


Direct Method The children begin by making free lines 
with paste applied to the tips of their index fingers. The 
sand is next sprinkled onto this particular area and the paper 
tilted until the sand has adhered. E ventually an object may 


appear or more frequently an interesting free-line design will 


Direct method, by a sixth grader; Moses Y. Beach School. 
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An eighth grader used sand and other materials for texture. 


result The children are enc ouraged to connect parts and not 
allow “stepping stones'’ which cause the eye to stop, failing 
to carry it throughout the picture or design When sufficient 
sand has been applied, tempera may be used to highlight 


the work 


paint to parts of the sanded ar as, parts of the paper itse If 


Interesting eHects may be produced by applying 
and by leaving parts of both unpainted 


**Plaster"’ Panel Sand may also be used to create a 
plaster’ panel Heavy cardboard provides a sturdy sur 
face to which is applied a mixture of sand, thick white 
tempera and a small amount of flour This mixture adheres 
to the cardboard and when dry provides a rough plaster-like 
surface on which a tempera painting may be produced The 
children are reminded that the sand is used only to produce 
a rough surface and if applied too gens rously will not adher 
properly They are encouraged fo paint only one or two 
large objects on the panel, devoting the remaining areas t 


the less important background 


Margaret Michael McGuire teaches elementary art in the 
schools of Wallingford, Connecticut. A young teacher, she 
received her bachelor's degree from West Virginia in 1954 


Sand has a number of possibilities in art. Sandsculpture 
was discussed in the June 1956 issue of School Arts. An 
interesting use of old foundry sand molds in sculpture is 


discussed in the Here's How item which appears on page 36 
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SCULPTURE FROM 
OLD SAND MOLDS 


JACK R. ACTON 


Turning used and broken sand molds from the local foundry 
into s¢ ulptured forms proved to be an exciting experience 
for art students of Memorial High School Although these 
compacted sand molds are easily available from local plants, 
we had heard of no previous use of them in high school art 
classes The soft material iS easily sawed and filed into 
shape, and was used successfully by First year high school 
art students Used sand molds come in many shapes, and 
the forms themselves are a challenge to the imagination 


Some are « ylindric al, others are of rectangular blocks, and 
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many are oddly-formed After sketching their ideas, students 
selected those which seemed to be honest with the material 
and usually made an eHort to make use of the entire block 
As in other forms of carving, students need to be reminded 
that they can always take off, but they cannot add on as in 
clay modeling. We used crude tools, hacksaws, all kinds and 
shapes of files, nails and knives. One boy brought a deer 
antler and found it most helpful Our procedure tollows 
Sketches were chalked on the blocks, keeping in mind the 
form as viewed from various sides. The rough part of the 
work followed, with hacksaws used to cut away the major 
parts This was followed with the use of the file to further 
refine the form and produce the over-all rough shape It was 
found better to work over the entire block, and not in just one 
place. Details and decorative motifs were left to the last 
and the first emphasis placed on the basic form. When the 
actual shaping 1S completed the sculpture may be sprayed 
with lacquer to prevent sand from falling off. Some students 
preferred to paint their products with regular poster paint 
There are doubtless other types of appropriate finishes Try 


this medium when you are looking for a new art material 


Jack R. Acton teaches art in the Memorial High School at 
St. Marys, Ohio. He is now in his fourth year of teaching. 


Memorial High School students show examples of sculpture made from old foundry sand molds by classmates in first year art. 
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ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


Art Room Equipment A catalog from 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wisconsin s 
introduces qa new line of art room furniture e¢ ra t f nt 
and equipment. This reliable and long 
established company has, for many years 
made furniture and equipment for school ’ ] 
laboratories, industrial arts departments 
printers and other fields. To round out their ” 
line they have recently designed and now 
offer you a variety of quality items for your 
art and craft rooms 

Their well-designed, 64-page catalog 
No. 219, gives you complete information 
on the new line of art tables, easels, art 
horses, sinks, clay storage units, carts, paper USE a dependable single source 
storage and all purpose tables, as well as for the finest artists’ materials in the 
other items designed to help make your 
teaching easier Each item is clearly illus wore wr 0 Seen Coane 
trated, dimensions are shown and a brief Devoe line of Show Card Colors « 
description gives you specifications, finishes : : 
Artists’ Oil Colors + Artists 
and the primary purpose of each unit 

For your free copy of this interesting and Water Colors + Artists’ Specialties 
helpful reference and buying catalog, sim 
ply write Items of Interest Editor, School 
Arts Magazine, 1612 Printers Building Brushes + “Scrink” Screen Process 
Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for the new 


Hamilton catalog 


and Staples « School Supplies « 


Inks « Flat and Gloss Screen 


Process Colors + Bulletin Colors « 
Send TODAY for your 
FREE copy of the 


brand new Craftint Artists 


Japan Colors + Strathmore Papers 
and Pads «+ Craftint Papers and Pads « 


Shading Mediums + Drawing Inks + Materials Catalogue No. 46 
It contains 160 full-color 
PLUS Hobby and Crafts Supple 
pages of valuable infor 
and many other top-level products 


mation for you 
Yes, CRAFTINT gives you a LIFT 
to better ART! 


Poster Colors Shown here is the newly 
designed package for Craftint-Derayco 
Poster Colors. The eye-catching colors on 
the box, housing sets No. 90 and 180, are seco pectureapid -panegpanige tte mabey ~npaataaaaa 
black, gray, red and yellow. You'll find Siphaaes eset lei ataaele 
these colors well suited to your classroom 
needs. They are smooth, brilliant and inter 
mixable, and will not bleed or smudge 





Your school supply store will be glad to 
show you these sets and other quality prod 
ucts manufactured by Craftint; or write 
directly to Craftint Mfg. Co., Dept. SA 
1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio 


for complete details and prices , {9 


ENT 
(Oop THE lent 
. . send for yor ES ART CRAFT 
Educational Unit lhe Story of Glass FREE 4 ' G . - - 
Containers, an educational unit prepared th ras F ‘ urseok 
tribute he Gl Containe ( 
ee oo CRAFTOOLS ; aT eh 
J J stitu > > CATALOG of tractive, useful TEA TILES 
ceramic and art WALL PLAQUES. Easily colored full 6 


and crafts equip , diameter Excellent for 
parts. The first tells how glass bottles have ment and tools tinctive gifts 


teachers and youth group leaders. The 16 
page illustrated booklet is divided into four ceibneiianhciie 


Your choice 


helped to chart ocean currents, and the CRAFTOOLS, ine — jag a 00 


r > C shistori ‘ssorted Postage 
history of glass containers from prehistoric Dept. SA, 401 Broadway, Mew York 13, N.Y. dns 


savana 


COLORFUL CRAFTS CATALOG li sting many 


attractive items all ready for designing and 


days is related in Part Two. Parts Three and 











Four describe the method of manufacturing 


glass containers in America today, and the Say You Saw It in The 0-P CRAFT C0 %. ae — 
Pens SCHOOL ARTS “ 















GOOD BOOKS .... for Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques 




























































































15 Chapters, size 74% « 10'4 
inches, fully illustrated 

















Circle No, 1 on the coupon 
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10 chapters, 
size 1% « 10'% inches 








Circle No, 2 on the coupon 


















24 large sheets, size 17 « 11 
inches—each covering a 
different phase of paper 

sculpture art 










Circle No. 3 on the coupon 


















80 pages, size 7'4 x 10 inches 
Circle No, 4 on the coupon 
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New book of ideas and methods 





100 YEARS OF COSTUMES 
IN AMERICA by Rose Netzorg Kerr, Fashion Designer, Artist 


EXPLORING ~ 
PAPIER MACHE 


by Victoria Bedford Betts 
Ant Consultant, Binney & Smith, Inc., Studio, 
New York City 

This new book gives you ideas and easy tech 
niques for using papier-mache as an exciting 
and creative classroom activity You'll find it 
packed with fresh ideas to help you make doz 
ens of forms and designs that fairly sparkle with 
originality. Written especially for teachers, it 
gives you and your pupils the ideas materials 
techniques —and incentive to make original 


The kind with 


the kind everyone enjoys 


$6.00 postpaid 


and useful papier-mache forms 


real personalities 


Mask making activities for all ages 


MASK MAKING 
Creative Methods and Techniques 


by Matthew Baranski 
Art leacher, Buffalo, N. Y. Public Schools 


This book gives ideas for designing and making 
original, c olorful, and useful masks for all 
occasions; and from a variety of materials 
Only a few simple tools and easily acquired 
materials are needed 

You'll find it gives a fresh approach to these 
and other exciting art activities: plays, masquer 
ades, dances, assemblies, holiday programs, 
puppet shows, wall decorations, and correlating 
art with other subjects. Fully illustrated with 
detailed sketches of processes used in making 
masks as well as beautiful and stimulating 
photographs of finished masks 


$5.50 postpaid 


Design ideas—using paper 


PAPER SCULPTURE 
A Portfolio 
by M. Grace Johnston 
Arts High School, Newark, New Jersey 


Have you tried the fascinating experience of 
taking a flat sheet of paper and making three 
dimensional 


designs modern 


designs that 
sparkle with originality? For teaching the 
basic principles of space organization and 
design—for challenging the imagination and 
inventiveness of your students in design and 
composition, you will find a rich store of ideas 
in this portfolio. It also gives methods and 
techniques for such details as cutting, bending, 
scoring, folding, fastening, and assembling the 
separate pieces. A stimulating and helpful 
portfolio you'll use in many art activities where 
originality and three-dimensional design add 
interest 


$3.75 postpaid 


leac her, Author, Lecturer 
$4.95 postpaid 


sent @ eanoeet 





iss ‘es eS 


Fully illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. Five sections, 
112 pages, size 74/4 x 10%, inches 


Circle No. 5 on the coupon 


Helpful ideas using 





100 pages, 6 in color 
size 7 x 10 inches 


Circle No, 6 on the coupon 


PLANNING AND 


Ideas and methods for school murals 









MURALS FOR SCHOOLS 
by Ame W. Randall 
Head, Applied Arts Department 
Texas Technological € sIlege Lubbock, Texas 
i toe 


materials for making murals in the classroom. 


s-how book of ideas, methods and 


Written espe cially for teachers, it gives you 
ideas and helpful suggestions for creative 
mural activitic It tells how to encourage 
children to express their ideas —creatively 
It gives you hints on applying local materials 
and conditions in mural projects. You'll find 
many suggestions for mural themes; ideas on 
design, color and arrangement; uses for such 
media as tempera, crayon, yarn metal, wire 
mosaics, paper and other materials in mak- 
ing murals; hints on care and distribution of 
materials in large classes, and many other 
helpful ideas you'll use when a mural activity 
is suggested 


$5.95 postpaid 


crayons 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
WITH CRAYONS 


by Elise Reid Boylston 
formerly, Supervisor of Elementary Avrt 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Have you ever wished you had at your finger 


tips a source of ideas for new 


stimulating 
This book 
with its sound art philosophy, emphasizes 


interesting ideas for your classes ? 


creative art and suggests ways to develop 


creative leadership. It also gives, with many 
illustrations and readable text, a wide range of 


interesting and useful methods of using crayons 


$3.95 postpaid 


PRODUCING POSTERS by John deLemos 


Art Director, 
60 pages, size 74/4 x 10% inches, 81 


Circle No. 7 on the coupon 


The Latham f 


illustrations 


indation, Palo Alto California 


$3.75 postpaid 


Order today with this coupon 


The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers 


1612 Printers Building 


Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send book(s) as indicated by the numbe r(s) | have circled 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Name 
Street 


City 


7 Payment enclosed 


Send bill payable in 30 days 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


( ntir from nao 
ant ed page 


part they play in our everyday lives. There 
are also many suggested activities, an out 
line for an assembly program, and a bibliog 
raphy 

The booklet, now in its third printing, is 
used by teachers throughout the country in 
varied fields including art, science, history 
and geography for class 
»btained free of 
charge by writing to the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., Department N 
99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


Quantity copies 


room distribution may be 





John M. Hamilton 


The dire ctors 


manutacturers of 


New President 
Smith Inc 


of Binney & 

Crayola 
crayons and other school art supplies, have 
announced the election of John M. Hamil 
president of the firm Mr. Hamilton 
succeeds Mr. A. F. Kitchel. who was named 
With the firm since 


Hamilton had been vice 


ton as 


chairman of the board 
1933, Mr 
president in charge of sales since 1951 
He is also a director of the Columbian 
Carbon Co. Mr. Kitchel, whose company 
service dates from 1909, had served as its 
president since 1934 

The company also announced the elec 
tion of Lester V. Muffley, general manager 
of manufacturing, and Victor R. Watson 


sales manager, as vice-presidents 


Hand Printing Press An illustrated 
folder giving uses and operating instructions 
for the Lazlo Universal Hand Press is offered 
you at no cost. The simplicity of operation 
has gained this portable and sturdy press a 
secure place in schools interested in making 
prints from plates, blocks and lithographic 
stones 

The folder gives a complete description 
of the press, directions for preparation to 
print, and helps for printing by various 
methods adaptable to this press The 
operating instructions are clear and easily 
followed, and illustrations showing the pro 
Fora 
copy of the folder offering complete in 
formation about Lazlo Universal Hand 
Graphic Avrts 


gression in printing are very helpful 


Press, please write Rembrandt 
Co., Stockton, N. J 


Brilliant Colors! 
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WATER-SOLUBLE 


PRINTING INK 


Made with genuine Artists’ Pigment 


Weber Aquaprint Inks are available in 
the following colors 


Red Viage ta (sree 
Purple Yellow White 
Orange brow Black 
Purquoise (Light Blu Dark B 


WEBER WHITE SURFACE 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


Hlighest alit cu inted 


sy | aw ¢ ae 


F. WEBER CO. 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA 
St. Louis 1, Mo 
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> DRAKENFELD 


: CLAYS AND GLAZES 
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Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 
Comes ready to use 
For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinh oling and ¢ rawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glaze 
Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 
Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 
Cone 06-02 Matt 
Cone 07-02 Crystalline 
Cone 07-02 Crackle 
Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes detail 
iry and liquid overglaze and underglaz 
olors, front loading and top loading kiln 


wheels and pottery supplies 


Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO. 
45 Park Place @ New York ; yo Y 


BUILD 

CREATIVE 
BLOCK PRINTING 
PROGRAMS 


WITH’ CDEEDBAL , 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS AND 

WATER-SOLUBLE INKS 

e clean 
hand ground 





sharp cutting 
as steel cutters 
@ easy to handle 

@ powerful chuck 

. 


rugyee d and de pe ndable 


Plan now for history, card, calendar and 
art programs, Send today for free lesson 
plans and order isLoOCK of SPI I DBALL 
LINO CUTTER SETS No. 1. Sold at 


all school supply 
cameo HUNT 
Camden 1, N.J 
Makers of SPEEDBALL products 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 


houm 














CREATIVE 
TEACHING 

IN ART 

by Victor D’Amico, 


Director of Education, 
Museum of Modern An 


GOOD BOOKS for Art Teachers 


These books have been carefully selected to give you ideas and sugges- 
tions on a variety of subjects. Many other good books on these and 
related subjects are also available. Just drop us a card if we can be of 
help in supplying other books of interest to you 

Creative Hands Bookshop, 169 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 







Revised and enlarged editior First 
published in 1949 A book to help 
students develop a creative concept 


ft art education Many and varied 





wt activities are presented to help you 














develop personality growth in your 















pupils. Materials and suggested procedures at various levels are based 


A RT TOD A Y on sound educationa biective The many practical suggestions for 


art activities will be of lasting help and inspiration to you 


Third Edition 288 illustrations Circle D in the coupon $4.00 


Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziegfeld, and Gerald Hill 


In the thud edition of this widely used and highly respected book, art is explored in 






ARTS AND CRAFTS 
for Elementary 
Teachers 

by Willard Wankelman,Karl 
Richards and Marietta Wigg 


Bowling Green State University 





its broadest sense—as it relates to people and daily living In a clear and readable 






style the problem of human needs is presented—the art problems in each life area 


such as the home, the community and religion, and the expressions arising from meet 





ng those needs and solving these problems The problem of materials and processes 


discussed, as well as the principles of organization that influence the development 





and form of art objects, the selection and arrangements of parts, the choice of shapes 






colors, textures, and spaces ART TODAY is a book of deep interest to those wh 






react with mind and spirit to the visual richness surrounding us 





664 A here's-how book for teaching arts and 
93 pages 






Circle A in the coupon $6.25 crafts in the grades You'll find the 81 












different methods for using art materials 





most valuable aids Whether you are 





working with crayons or clay, doing murals, paste-ups or stencils 





here's the information about techniques that you can use successfully 






133 pages, 88 illustrations of pupils’ work 


THE ARTS IN THE CLASSROOM Chel En the enon pie 


by Natalie Cole CREATIVE 
Formerly, Teacher, Los Angeles Public Schools HANDS 
Second Edition 

by Doris Cox and 
Barbara Warren 


The interesting simple straight 








In this warm, sympathetic book Mrs. Cole tells how she guides her pupils in creative art 





activities, setting them free to work things out according to their own inner feelings and 





thus helping them to accomplishments in painting, clay work, block printing, dancing 






and writing. She gives many specific detailsto help teachers apply their general philosophy 


in teaching the arts. The author has the rare gift of being able to take the reader with 





her into the classroom experience and to show him how she lives and creates with the 





forward style of this book does much 
children. Practical help is to be found throughout the book—help in the actual materials 





to foster the enthusiasm of your craft 
techniques and procedures used in given situations 





classes Suggestions and ideas for 


Circle B in the coupon $3.00 





making dozens of decorative articles 








for use and wear are included. Basic 





principles of color and design are presented simply and originally so 


the beginning student finds inspiration and encouragement for creative 






work. A reference and teaching book of craft ideas 


CREATIVE ART AND CRAFTS a . a va 


For the Classroom 






















ART IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM 
Revised Edition 

by Manfred L. Keiler 


Prof. of Art Education 
University of Nebraska 


by Elsie Dorsey, 


Supervisor of Art, Regina Public Schools, Saskatchewan, Canada 









Written by ao supervisor of art in the public sche | Canada, this new book offers 
help in developing a creative art program throughout the elementary schoo! years It 
suggests materials to use, how to start, how to progress, and what to expect at different 


age levels A special feature is the great number and variety of illustrations of 






children's work—at various age levels The fresh supply of drtcraft ideas and sug 








gestions this book brings you from ‘North of the border’ will be a constant inspira This book is written to give ideas and 














tion to you and your pupils throughout the school year 


Circle € 





practical help to ciassr m teachers 





in the coupon $3.95 





n elementary grades, wh have little 












formal training in art educa 








You find the 130 tested art 












ORDER TODAY WITH THIS COUPON 


activities give you ideas for year- 





ynd use—group projects, ideas for 








b Jays; suggestions for developing 










bservation magination, and com- 
Creative Hands Bookshop, 1612 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


munity experiences—al! based on the 


child's experiences and contempo- 












rary art teaching methods 


Please send book(s) as indicated by the number(s) | have circled 


230 pages 56 children s drawings 13 esson suggestions 





Circle G in the coupon Revised edition, $4.50 





A B ( D t | G H Payment enclosed 
Send bill payable in 30 days 





ENAMELING PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE 
by Kenneth F. Bates 


Name 








A ddress 


City Zone State 


This beautiful book fills the need | both a guide for students and an 
SAVE POSTAGE. Check here if you enclose payment and we pay postage. Prices authoritative reference work for experienced craltsmer 
subject to change 208 pages Circle H in the coupon $3.95 
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GRUMBACHER 
"6851" 
EASEL BRUSHES 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 
RUSTPROOF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM 
FERRULES ON LONG RED HANDLES 






casein « tempera 
poster « show card 
facuting 
a MUST for school work 


“Stand it on end’. 
NEVER GOES “LIMP 


y 


76/2 7 


Size: ye Ye Yo Ve Ye 


33 38 48 55 .66 








Ye | 1% "2 1% 2 
2 13 , 
r ; ; “7/8 d 


75.95 1.35 145 240 390 


WRITE FOR FREE 
SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 











472 West 34th Street © New York 1, N.Y. 








TALENS & ZOON NV APELOOOR! 


BRILLIANT * INTENSE * QUICK-DRYING 
OPAQUE * PERMANENT * INTERMISCIBLE 
WATER SOLUBLE INK for wood and 


linoleum block printing on paper, et< 
OIL BASE INK for wood and linoleua 


50% 


10 SHADES « Fully filled studio tubes 


block printing on isle lAl ae or 


a 


UNION, N. J. 


TALENS & SON, INC. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Colored Paper ampk f a new it 
called Color-stik have been nt t A 
the name impli th product lor 
and will stick It's a lin f lored pay 
which will adhere to any face An easily 

Y 1, protect par th é 

je keeps the adh tresh Just t 
tear the sheet to th y f 15 H 
the backing Ts Ind apply lhis pag 

1 r 3 1g 17 j | 

and each sh t mea by noche 
You'll find plenty of ( tik 
y it ia ! t tet fer j 
igns and in many other areas where col 


and imagination add interest 
Ihe manufacturer offer you a free sampk: 
f Color-stik, a leaflet showing, in | th 


mplete line f 17 color pl f é and 


t t rder intormat t y f 
material imply t lten f Int ' 
Editor hool Art Magazin 161 
Printers Building, W t 8 Ma ind 





Felt Point Drawing hown her the 
Floquil Master Kit, a functional packag f 
10 bottles of primary and dary | 

Called Dri-Ink these qu drying inks wer 


1 to decorate. with felt 5 nt applicat 


and brushe the cloth w d netal 


na 

the biect hown in the llustrat ) lr 

fact, the manutacturer tell 8 you can writ 
iraw n any tloce with the 


Y stl find the vide rar i f brill ant and 


bt! lors easy and practical for such art 
ictivit as lettering t nag Y } 
jrawing, and many type f visual aid 

In addition to the Master Kit, Fl quila 
manufacture ther Dri-Ink t f var 

1 pl felt applicators and brust f 
yse with their product lhey al He 

r t pigmented, quick drying i sta 

a variety yt 

For free folders g } f f 
tion about the mar y ang versatile f } 

juct and jgesleq us ' y art 


mply write Mr. Harald R nlund 








Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 





(LZ bpsthe 2.) 


4, 


PROJECT of the MONTH 





Casting Tiles with Castoglas 


With this issue of School Arts we are introducing « 
new and exciting medium to all art teachers and 
their student Ihe photo illustrates the casting of 
ttul tiles with Castoglas by seventh grade boy 
This activity t perfect for the beginners becaus¢ 
it easy t jo and the results are most encour 


aging. A few dros t Hardener mixed with liquid 


Castoglas converts it into a hard tile within 30 min 
ule alr n temperature Such except nally 
tine take-home tems as tray and table tiles « t 


from 25¢ to about a dollar 


Ihe contem ora ewelr 
y | y 


design hown here combine 

‘ tic woods with multi-col 

oa red Castoglas. Thecl nné 
pendant, for « xample wa 

made f mah gany strit anda 

. filled with Cast gia liles in 
shade of blue green inter 


persed with ae ldand copper 


mottled sections were used t 





create the be autitul tile tat le 


Be 


Ihree new activ ty manuals contain complete 












trated directions f casting HMLES MOSAK 
ind JEWELRY. Nothing like it has ever been put 
hed bef All three pies will be mailed 1 
re 
h | art teach f nly A i Ki 
t N 1K 1) wh } y r j 'Y a 
| v y asf j } lable }t | ( ‘ 
isi j } plul truct anda mate 3 
jet y ta int A | f t f j 
rma y er t ‘ t Guthorzed school 5 


has rae School Dept A-53 


ee ee ms ae 


© Producers and Distributors of Casting, 
Oe, ee 
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My own 
Art Department 


SPEEDRALL 


Thirty: six pens - 5 styles -for 
fast,versatile lettering and 
drawing--all with triple ink 
reservoirs-make SPEEDBALL 
one of the most versatile art 
tools in the world. 


4 


Ask for 


“SPEEDBAL|' 


Pens, Inks (i Various colors) - 
also lettering, cartooning and 
drawing sets and books -- at 
your nearest art supply. 


fe 


Cat) HUNT pen co. 


Send 6' in stamps fr large charts on lettering’ 
Drawn and lettered with SPEEDBALL 8 and € pens 








Made Use of Book List Harry Donlevy, 
supervisor of art education in Richmond 
California, writes that the results of the book 
survey published in the October issue were 
“most helpful in making out our art book 
orders for the current school year."’ He 
adds, ‘Would it be possible to have a 
similar listing of recommended art films, 
including outstanding slide sets and strip 
films, in some future issue of the magazine?” 


Having just survived a year of tabulations 
and investigations of more than eight hun- 
dred art books included in the survey referred 
to, we turned this suggestion over to Tom 
Larkin, who does our film reviews. It may 
be that Tom will come up with something. 


To Use October Editorial A letter from 
the Merced County, California county super- 
intendent of schools through Henry New 
bold, consultant in secondary education, 
requests permission to duplicate our October 
editorial on Cardinal Sins of Education. He 
says: ‘In my work around the County, | 
think | can make good use of some of the 
contents of this editorial."’ 


School Arts is always happy to grant per- 
mission to reproduce copyrighted material 
for legitimate, noncommercial purposes. 
Such requests come from various sections of 
the country as well as foreign countries. 
In order to comply with the law, however, 
a formal request should be made in advance. 
All that we ask, outside of this formality, 
is that the source of quotation be given. 


From Barcelona, Spain A. Martorell 
has this to say: ‘Me interesaria recibir un 
ejemplar de muestra de sur revista ‘The Art 
Education Magazine,"’ para la Biblioteca 
pedagogica del Instituto Municipal de Edu 
cacion. En caso de sernos de utilidad, me 
suscribiria gustoso a la misma directamente 
© por mediacion de un organismo auto 
rizado.”’ 


One of the most interesting features in the 
work of the editor is the communications from 
other countries of the world. School Arts 
has readers in every corner of the globe. 
We are always glad to hea: from them, even 
if we have to get someone else to translate 
for us. We are especially glad when they 
send pictures, for art needs no translation. 


Flower Seeds and Art Maude Muller, 
international chairman of the Art for World 
Friendship program, writes that they are also 
sending flower seeds throughout the world 
with the art work of children. Seeds have 
been contributed by an American seed com 
pany for two years. She says: ‘‘Last year we 
had a request for seeds from a teacher in 
Japan, who wished to celebrate the eightieth 
anniversary of the founding of their school 
not only with an international collection 
of children's art, but also with an inter- 
national flower garden. The seeds were sent 
and we have photographs of the planting.” 




















to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Hammett's illustrated catalog lists 
and prices all the tools and sup- 
plies needed for making hundreds 
of useful and attractive arficles 
in metal, wood, leather, pottery, 
reed etc. Includes bookbinding, 
block printing, basketry, toymak- 
ing, looms and weaving 


jJ. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 








SEMIPRECIOUS GEMS 


s EXOTIC MATERIALS e EBONY e IVORY 
CURIOSA e JEWELRY PROJECTS e KITS 
SUPPLIES ° FASCINATING CATALOG 
ONLY 25¢ 


SAM KRAMER, DEPT. SA 


29 W. 8th Street New York City, 11, N.Y 


TREE! 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
PROJECT BOOKLETS 












WIDE 
VARIETY OF 
SUBJECTS... Iwo 
valuable booklets covering 
classroom projects in Ceramics, 
Ceramics without a kiln, How to 
Make Molds, Wirecraft, Feltcraft, 
Woodcraft, Rusticraft, Planters, 
Patio Furniture, Metalcraft, Metal 
Etching, Glass Etching, Casting 
with Liquid Plastics, Waxcraft, 
How to Make Beautiful Jewelry, 
How to Imbed Biological Speci 
mens, Liquid Marble, Gemcraft 
Without Tools, Plastic Putty, Por 
celain, Laminating and many 
other subjects are available to 
teachers and school administrators 








The booklets are Free of Chorge if you 
will send us the name of the school and 
the subject or subjects in which you have 
the most interest 


PLASTICAST COMPANY 


Dept. PC-704 
6612 WN. Clark St Chicago 26, Ill 


PLASTICAST CO. Dept. PC-704 


+ 6612 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill 

: Send me the following booklets 

: Name School 
: Address 





+ City Zone State 


JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


VALUES TEACHERS SEE IN CLAY WORK 


What values do teachers see in providing work with clay for 
boys and girls as a part of the elementary school program? 
Eleven kinds of values were identified in statements given 
by a group of 113 teachers in questionnaires’ relating to 
this problem. The values mentioned by these teachers,” 
preceded by the percentage of them citing each, follow: 


62%—Opportunity for self-expression (projection of own ideas and 
feelings on the part of children); 60%—Satisfaction (positive feeling 
regarding accomplishment with clay medium and self . . . fun, enjoy- 
ment, relaxation); 39°%%—Medium (insight relative to plastic, textural, 
structural qualities of clay: firing, nonhardening, self-hardening), 
29%—Tension release (relieving tension built up through more highly 
structured school activity and /or personal and social problems); 28°,— 
Social values (ability to relate oneself effectively and in wholesome 
manner to others and to take responsibility for leadership as well as 
followership in group situations . . . planning, caring for tools and 
materials, and sharing); 26°%—Motor control (development of control 
of larger and smaller muscles, particularly of the hands); 25°%—Art 
values (Quotes: “development of sense of form, proportion, and 
arrangement," “sense of color, balance, and design,” “visual educa- 
tion,” “art appreciation”), 20%—Correlation (Quotes: “enrich the 
unit . . . there is more interest,"’ “clear up ideas’’); 89%—Self-realization 
(Quotes: “see how they make things and how others do them,” “sur- 
prised at what they can do,” “they learn to respect their own work"’), 
3%—Cue to teacher for child guidance (Quote: "the way a child works 
helps the teacher to understand what that boy or girl needs to learn'’), 
2%—Creativity (Quotes: “use of imagination . . . utilize ingenuity to 
form an original product,” “they learn to make things by themselves"). 


An analysis of the data just presented suggests at least 
two major conclusions among others which might be drawn. 
First, is that of the indication of real lag between (1) what 
teachers seemingly are thinking and practicing in their 
classrooms in the name of art education and (2) the ideas 
based on recent research which are being presented in cur- 
rent publications by forward-looking educators. For example, 
almost two-thirds of the teachers placed emphasis on ‘‘self- 
expression’’ and ‘‘satisfaction or enjoyment’ as reasons for 
providing clay experience in schools for children and less 
than one-tenth of them mentioned “‘self-realization’ and 
even fewer included ‘‘cue to teacher’ for child guidance and 


Plasticine modeling by primary children, “My Family.” The child must 





developing ‘‘creativity"’ on the part of their boys and girls. 

It may be recalled that ‘‘self-expression’’ was the cry of 
those in the forefront of thought prior to and during the 
twenties as they sought to improve art education by dis- 
couraging meticulous copying of plaster casts, detailed 
rendering of nature forms, and strict adherence to adult 
standards. Seemingly in 1956, thirty years later, ‘‘self- 
expression’ is still sought, but with less reason, as an end in 
itself rather than being viewed as only one, though necessary 
and related, aspect of an art experience. According to 
Dewey's’ definition of experience, a “doing and under- 
going,” self-expression may be seen as mainly a “doing.” 
Unless the child is urged to reflect upon and “‘see"’ into his 
“art expression’ (to the best of his ability, of course), he will 
have missed the ‘‘undergoing’’ phase of experience. In 
other words, the child will have been engaged in activity, 
to be sure, but it will have had little or no meaning and, 
therefore, little or no consequent value to him. He will 
have remained relatively ‘‘untouched” by the art activity 

The second conclusion is that art materials are being 
utilized by classroom teachers to develop every manner of 
educational goal to the exclusion of developing art sensi- 
tivities. Three-fourths of the teachers in this study failed to 
mention art values as outcomes to be stressed in working with 
boys and girls in the various clay media. Well over one- 
fourth of them stressed ‘tension release’ and “social values" 
as goals to be derived through clay work. This is not to say 
that, in a well planned and executed art program, values 
other than art cannot and should not be sought. Quite to 
the contrary, the good classroom teacher thinks and makes 
choices in terms of experiences which are rich in clusters of 
values for children and she works toward realizing their 
potential. In using art materials, then, she would not fail to 
stress development of art values on the part of children. 

Such studies as even this modest one indicate that class- 
room teachers and those of us who work with them need to 
continuously and rigorously reappraise our educational 
efforts in order to lessen the gap between the knowledge that 
is at our disposal and current practice. 





‘From study cited this page, November School Arts. °73% of teachers 
mentioned more than one value. “John Dewey, Art as Experience 


reflect upon what he has done in order to gain real value from experience. 


Vie 











PRESENTING 
THE 





LINE 


FLO-PAQUE. Fast drying, 
opaque colors for all purposes, 
all surfaces. Apply free brush, 
with stencils, atterns, etc 
Permanent. Washable. 37 in- 
termixable colors 





FLO-STAIN. Highest quality, 
easy to handle, durable. Match- 
less results on furniture, frames, 
wood-carvings, etc. Five popu- 
lar colors: Mahogany, Cherry, 
Walnut, Ook, Natural Pine 
Handy, practical kits available 





MARKMASTER II. Valve con- 
trolled fountain applicator 
Slight downward pressure 
primes wick. Threaded holder 
prevents wick from dropping 
out. Unequalled for perform- 
ance 





COLORMASTER KIT. Indispen- 
sable in the classroom for 
posters, signs, art work, sketch- 
ing. Contains 8 brilliant Dri- 
ink Colors, 8 felt nibs, 4 ap- 
plicators. A portable, economi- 
cal art department 





Write for complete informa- 
tion about these and other Flo- 
quil artists and model-makers 
supplies. Recognized as the 
best everywhere 





FLOQUIL, DEPT. SA, COBLESKILL, N. Y 








POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 





Here are professional features never 

before available at such a popular 

price, Versatile enough for the most 

ulvanced raftaman, yet simple 

nough for beginners’ use. Precision 

om, built for smooth, long-lived perform 

M4 ance Compact, portable, mounts 

a Ge unywhere. Ideal for schools and 
home ceramic studios 


FEATURES Weven ceront 


gFERED AT SQ 1 Oy a oat 





New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con 

trols provides speed range from 48 to 1406. pm Other 

features include built-in water container, attached 

wedging wire, reversible Q inch throwmg head with 

recess for molding plaster bate Order by tial now 
or write for complete literature 


B al Manvlacturing Co, Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 
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Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 
our readers, is assistant professor in art 
and art education, University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
A new offering this fall that | have 
found quite exciting is a group of 
slides called "Seeing Is Believing 
This consists of twenty five 2 x 2 
color slides that will help the student 
become more aware of the basic 
visual inspiration that he may find in 
his everyday surroundings The slides 
look at a backyard, the side of a 
building, bricks, lumber, and many 
other sights that we might find any 
where in the country This quality 
of belonging to any town makes if 
especially useful. Each slide leaves 
the feeling that you know where this 
place is in your own town This will, 
| am sure, inspire many students to 
take a closer look at their own neigh 
borhoods. We can reaffirm what many 
artists have found that inspiring visual 
experiences can be found at home 
The slides were made by Richard 
Reinholtz of Buffalo State College for 
Teachers and are distributed by Dr 
Konrad Prothmann, 7 Soper Avenue, 
Baldwin, Long Island, New York 
Mr Reinholtz, who joined the Buffalo 
stall this fall, was formerly assistant 
professor at the Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg, 
Washington. Many readers will re 
member his article with the same title 


in the April 1956 issue of School Arts 


The idea of seeking visual stimulation 
in nature is the theme of a new film, 
7 ye of an Artist,’ which uses an old 
form as the source of our material 
This will add to our growing group of 
visual aids that are specifically de 
signed to provide an experience in 
observation. All of us tend to take 
too much for granted, and too casual 
ly, many interesting forms which we 
pass every day Some are nature's 
forms. Others are man made. If we 
help our children to look at them 
through the eyes of an artist, or at 
least to look at them seriously, Our 
students will discover interesting things 


about them which cc suld go unnoticed 





Season's Greetings 


CALIFORNIA'S 





PREPARED CERAMIC COLORS 
offer Teachers and Students 


TYPES OF EASY-TO-USE UNDERGLAZES 


Smooth, intermixable, water-soluble colors 
TYPES OF BEAUTIFUL INTERMIXABLE 
GLAZES 


“Innumerable glare combinations” 


TYPES OF EXCELLENT CLEAR GLAZES 


“Glossy to satin smooth clear matt finishes 


Write for complete information on Ceramichrome's 
brush-on one-fire ceramic colors and glazes that are the 
solution to promoting a more balanced and successful 


school ceramic art program 


CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES, 
2111 West Slauson Ave. Los Angeles 47, Calif 








Films 
EYE OF AN ARTIST 


21 min. color. Sale $175, Rental $9 
This film presents a lesson in observation for art and 
photography students. The producer's camera and 
the artist's brush turn an old farm into a marvel of 
beautiful compositions 


Ask your film library director or board 


of education to purchase this film. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 East Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 













IDEA BOOK corvn™ 


64 PAGES 






Learn jewelry making; latest enam- 
eling processes and techniques from 
step-by-step illustrated instruc 
tions. Book lists many new copper 
items, complete supplies, tools & 


equipment. Send for your copy of this 

valuable reference book today! (it's FREE!) 
THE COPPER SHOP 

A Div. of immerman & Sons ¢ Dept. 130 

1812 East 13th © Cleveland 14, Ohio 











buy and use 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


iight tuberculosis 
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RALPH G. BEELKE 


Dr. Ralph G. Beelke is Specialist, Education in the Arts, 
for United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Science Research Associates, Chicago, publish several series 
of excellent economical booklets for parents and teachers 
Three books which maintain the high standards we have come 
to expect are: Combatting the Dropout Problem, by 
Charles M. Allen, 1956, 46 pages, price 60 cents; How to 
Work With Parents, by Maria Piers, 1955, 42 pages, 
price $1.00, and Helping Children Get Along in 
School, by Bess Goodykoontz, 1955, 48 pages, price 50 
cents. The booklets published by Science Research Associ 
ates are among the best of their type 

Combatting the Dropout Problem belongs to the series 
called ‘Practical Ideas in Education.” It discusses the 
general nature of the dropout problem, what dropouts are 
like, what forces influence decisions to leave school, finding 
and helping the potential dropout and, finally, choosing 
remedies for the problem. The booklet presents a simple but 
direct approach to a very important school problem 

How to Work With Parents also belongs to the ‘‘Practical 
Ideas’ ' series. It is anexcellent presentation of the many factors 
aHecting the teacher's work with parents. It considers the 
need for understanding between the home and school and 
discusses the differing roles of parent and teacher The inter 
view technique is given particular attention in a section 
devoted to considering ways of working with parents A 
final chapter gives attention to handling various kinds of 
“problem” children This booklet will be particularly 
valuable to the beginning teacher, for it gives a good, com 
mon-sense approach to some of the teacher's biggest prob 
lems. Helping Children Get Along in School is one of a 
series entitled ‘Better Living.”’ The booklets in this series are 
aimed to help adults understand children better Ass such 
they seem intended for the lay public but they are equally 
good food for the teacher This booklet is concerned with 
indicating what parents and teachers can do to help children 
get along in school and to point out what can be done to 
make school a meaningful, happy and creative experience 
for children Chapter headings give an indication of the 
scope: First Days (in school); Understanding the School's 
Goals; Helping Children Build Good Study Habits; Helping 
Children Get Along With Others; Making the School Good 
for Children This little booklet would be an excellent source 
around which a good parent-teacher meeting or discussion 
group could be formed All books contain excellent 


biographies 


Staging the Play, by Norah Lambourne, published by th. 
Studio Publications, New York, 1956. 95 pages, price 
$5 75 This book is one of a ‘‘how to do it”’ set It is con 


cerned primarily with the mechanical aspects of play produc 





tion and as such it is quite helpful The book begins by 
giving a brief history of the theatre and then proceeds to 
discuss the diferent kinds of stages and the problems pre 
sented by each: curtain settings, the construction of scenery, 
designing of settings and the painting of scenery The con 
cluding chapter gives a brief account of the produc tion of a 
play and goes beyond the mechanical aspects of staging 
The book is short, considering the subject, but it is aimed 
primarily at providing the ‘‘necessities'’ and presenting the 
basic knowledge necessary for the beginner It is well illus 


trated and a good introductory book on stage mec hanics 


Pen and Brush Lettering and Practical Alphabets, 
published by Pitman, New York, price $1.95. This book 
contains 62 pages of alphabets divided broadly to show 
The Serif, Italic, Initials, Sans Serif, Script, Numerals, Shadow, 
Novelty Brief statements describe the visual effect of each 
style Helpful as a source for courses in poster design or 


commercial art and lettering 


Lettering and Alphabets, by |. Albert Cavanagh, pub 
lished by Dover Publications, New York, 121 pages, pric 
$3.00 cloth, $1.00 paper. This book discusses the problems 
and art of lettering from a purely commercial viewpoint, and 
is aimed at showing the beginner the things that give lettering 
style, action and character It discusses the correct pen il 
grip, transfer of lettering from roughs to layouts, letter spacing 
and individuality of letter styles The book also contains 85 
alphabets rendered by the author. Valuable for commercial 


interests 


Pottery Without a Wheel, by Keith Tyler, published by 
Dryad Press, distributed in America by Charles A. Bennett 
Co ; Peoria, second edition 1955, 69 pages, price $1.50 
The aim of this book is to give help to those who are inter 
ested in pottery but who hesitate to work with ¢ lay because 
they do not have equipment such as a wheel or kiln It is 
intended to help the teacher with limited equipment, as well 
as the amateur The first section of the book discusses the 
preparation of « lay and the making of simple, basic shapes 
This is followed by a description of an outdoor method of 
firing still used by peasant potters, and by a section on more 
advanced use of the basic techniques f mphasis throughout 
the book is placed upon tec hniques which have been used 
by potters forced to work with simple materials but who 
have still produced works of beauty The book would be valu 


able for those in camp work and for teac hers in rural areas 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 1612 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Robert A. Choate, Dean 
Professional Training With a Strong Liberal 
Arts Background Towards BFA and MPA Degree 


MAJOR COURSES OF STUDY 
© PAINTING © ILLUSTRATION © INTERIOR 
DESIGN bd ART TEACHER TRAINING 
© ADVERTISING DESIGN © 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
David Arenson, Chairman, Division of Art 
64 EXETER ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 








BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV, and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 

























PREPARE NOW FOR 
HOLIDAY CRAFT ACTIVITIES 


Ce 





me to metalcralts headquarters for supplies in 
planning holiday projects. Enamels and enamel 
ing outfits. Metals in sheets, circles, ovals and wire 
Silver beads, etching outfits Catalog free to indus 
{ 


trial arts and jewelry teachers if requested on school 


stationery. (Mention ‘School Arts.”’) Save time and 


money on ‘one source »ne order’ shopping by 





mail. Your satislaction guaranteed 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street, Providence, R.1. 
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Select Your Own 
PRECIOUS STONES 


Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 
approval, Pay only for what you keep 
Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, lopar, 
Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants, 


earrings. WRITE TODAY! 30¢ and UP 
JOHN ) BARRY CO. bethit*$o°°micrt 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES 


A 





FREE HEL P 


The materials listed in our Art and Craft Supply 
Catalog will help you do a better job by 
helping your students get better results and 
more creative satistaction 

A card will bring it FREE to teachers 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. SA-126 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va 








What's Your Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG - 76 Big Pages! 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercralt, Metalcalts 
Enameling, W oodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies many others 
Since 1910. Write for free catalog today. Dept SA-12 








SAX BROS., Inc. 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 
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Castolite Company 41 
Ceramichrome Laboratories 44 
Copper Shop 44 
Craftint Manufacturing Company 37 
Craftools, Inc 37 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co, Inc 39 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 46 
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Cancer? 
The American Cancer 
that too 
many people die of it, 
NEEDLESSLY ! That's why 
I have an annual medical 


Society saus 


che ch “up howe rer we ll I 
feel. I know the seven 
danger signals. And 
when I want sound 


information, I get it 
from my Unit of the 
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STATEMENT OF THI 
MANAGEMENT 


OWNERSHII 
CIRCULATION, ET¢ 


IKED BY THE Act or ConGREsS oF AuGuar 24, 1912 
AND JULY 2 
46 (391 233 

Tae Scnoor Ants MaaGazine published monthly 
cept July and August at Worcester, Massachusetts, for 
etober 1, 1956 


The names and addresses of the publisher, editor 


managing editor, and business managers are 


Publisher, The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Maas 
Editor, D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Buffalo, N. Y 
Managing Editor, None 


Jusiness Manager, Paul F. Goward, Worcester, Mass 


The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, ite name and 


address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 


the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of stock If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given If owned t “4 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, ite name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member 
must be given.) 


Phe Davis Press, I Worcester, Mase 
Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mase 
Anna 8. Davis, Worcester, Mass 

Inez F. Davis, Worcester, Mass 


Rae M. Spencer, Worcester, Mass 





3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds ortgages or other securities are: (If 
there are not any, 60 state None 

4. Paragraphs 2 and % include, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company a8 trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and condit s under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
compar as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 

» The average i er of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the maile or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the p sre shown above was: (This information 
is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly 

ewspapers onl 
PaUuL GOWARD 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me s 1¥th day of Septem 
ber iYot 
WittiaM B. JENNISON 
NOTAR PUBLIC 
Sea! | M mmission expires August 18, 1962.) 













‘Everything For The Artist’ 


Write for your copy on 
your school letterhead 


Mail to 
> Dept. SA-12 


CATALOG L 

















36 Big Pages, Fully Illustrated, 
with Hundreds of unusual items 
and Stimulating Ideas; Save on MO- 
SAICS, CERAMICS, MUSIC BOX 
and CLOCK MOVEMENTS, ART 
SUPPLIES, PLASTICS, CANDLE DIP- 
PING, SHELLCRAFT, etc. Contains 
Easy “Show How’ Instructions on 
mony Types of Craft Work. Lists over 
100 inexpensive booklets. s4w~o f0R 


FREE weiprut CATALOG TODAY 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. C-330 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 10, NLY 








FREE! This Seovtiftul BIG Illustrated 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 

e Leather Purses, Belts, Billfoids 
V2 4. = LARSON CO., 20 So. Tripp Ave 
BS |Deportmont 6210, Chicego 24, Illinois 
illustrated Do-it-Yourself — 
ee ae CATALOG 


umiaum, x item 
i 7: LARSON co So. Tripp Ave 
Department 6210, ‘Chicago 24, IMinols 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


| have been scheduled to produce an assembly program 
in Fine Arts in my junior high school. Do you have any 
suggestions? New York. 


Keep it paced at rapid tempo. Involve the students. Decide 
on your purpose. Do you aim to entertain? to inform? to 
stimulate interest in participation in the arts? Have you 
funds to rent a film or select slides? While it may seem a 
bit superficial to have students demonstrate how oils, tempera 
or water colors may be used to paint a picture, students are 
interested in how-to and usually express keen interest in 
this type of program. You might have six or so students using 
diferent media to put into color the same scene which they 
have previously sketched. 

Have you two or three students who would show how a 
head is built up on an armature and modeled? To watch 
these students working with student models makes a fas- 
cinating program. Professional artists may be invited in to 
do this type of demonstration. You would probably want 
to use a narrator, have the demonstrators talk as they work, 
or use appropriate background music. You might have a 
most amusing program by arranging for several students to 
cartoon, or caricature with a wide brush some of the favorites 
among the faculty. (Caution: This is done only with the 
knowledge, consent and cooperation of the subject.) Bits 
of doggerel may accompany this or carefully selected music 
which will enhance the characterization. 

Before you decide I'd suggest you visit the education 
department of the museums. Are there costumes you could 
borrow to dramatize some phase of foreign culture? Could 
you use reproductions of fairly well-known paintings, spot- 
lighted and accompanied with pertinent comments? As 
you work on this many ideas will occur to you, perhaps as 
you preview films such as The Sumi Artist, Lobett Produc- 
tions, 2002 Taraval Street, San Francisco 16, California. 
Since your question comes frequently from art teachers would 
you consider writing up your experiences to share with others 


through School Arts? 


As an elementary supervisor I’d like to see both the class- 
room teachers and the children have a broader concept of 
art as it pertains to our everyday living. For example, when 
youngsters bring in flowers an art experience presents itself 
or when children volunteer to arrange a bulletin board, 
another lesson or discussion of art can be utilized. What 
can | do to help the teachers to realize this and to utilize 
these valuable opportunities? Maine. 


You might invite a few pupils to help you arrange a beauty 
spot in the corridor near your office, in the cafeteria or 


questions you ask — 


near the front door where many may see and enjoy it. It's 
important that the arrangement be well designed and attrac- 
tive. If color can fit into this, fine. You might include some- 
thing that the children have made. Select a picture, or a 
clay figure, or a woods garden, a carving, a puppet. Per- 
haps you could bring flowers and have the children help you 
make an arrangement. You are right in thinking that just as 
boys and girls need standards of behavior to be set at home, 
and depend on the school to set academic standards, so they 
have a right to expect guidance in forming taste and de- 
veloping aesthetic values. You could plan with classroom 
teachers so that they would give this kind of guidance to their 
pupils. You could dramatize this by suggesting a flower 
show for some of the classrooms. This way the making of a 
flower arrangement becomes a lesson rather than the 
incidental learning you want. 

Could you in a faculty meeting have the teachers use a 
few minutes to list, just for themselves, the things which they 
did during the day that the pupils might have done and thus 
have had an opportunity for a new learning? You might 
reach your ultimate aim by stressing the basic principle that 
teachers should never do for a child what he can and should 
do for himself. In the increasing crowdedness in classrooms 
the teachers will need to plan more to use committees of 
pupils. This may require more help from you to emphasize 
the methods and values of teacher-pupil planning. Discuss 
with your teachers ways to bring an awareness of art in 
daily living. Many teachers see art opportunities in plan- 
ning with the pupils for room organization, library table 
placement, presenting a rock collection well, sharing their 
art expressions with each other and with pupils in other class- 
rooms. Once you set the pace and then give encourage- 
ment by commenting with pleasure on the evidence you see 
you will have made substantial progress. 

The film made by the State Department of Education of 
Virginia, entitled Report in Primary Colors shows several 
ways in which art is made to function in daily living. Your 
teachers may find this film most helpful when used with the 
curriculum bulletin, Art and the Child. The film was made 
to give visual emphasis to the bulletin. A bulletin published 
by lowa, Art for lowa's Children, pictures many of the 
things you would wish your teachers to do for their pupils. 

In some of your schools you may have to give attention 
to removing objects which are poorly designed. How do so 
many classrooms get these “cute, cute’’ little kitty flower 
pots with a cactus growing out for the tail? Could you have 
a committee of teachers help you select a few well-designed 
pots and vases? You will need courage. Taste is not 
developed overnight, nor can it be so quickly changed! 
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Peeping Toms and Copy Cats  ecirosa: 


















c 
sometimes, alter working long hours trying to make a good 


article out of a marginal one, | enjoy a murder mystery on 
television | recently caught only a snatch of a television 
drama and | can't properly identify the play. Apparently 
a murder had been committed, and one of the actors (| think 
he was the murderer) made the following profound statement 
"We have become a world of Peeping Toms, living vicar 
ously through the expenences of others.’ It sounded so 
much like what we have been saying in these editorials that 
| thought | would include it this time and make it official 
What he was saying 1s that we are relinquishing our doing 
activities to watch others perform | get that impression in 
the evening when | drive past anew housing development and 
see people crowded in small homes on small lots with each 
small family peeping into a rectangle no more than twenty 


one inches wide, diagonal measure Radio was somewhat 
of a blessing, for the housewife could continue her chores, 
and the man of the house could continue his tinkering, with 
out the urge to spend the evening staring into space on the 
chance that something worthwhile or interesting may take 


place there 


Truly we have become a world of Peeping Toms, satisfied in 
Not all of us 


time, but too many of us too much of the time 


merely watching someone else : all of the 

Television 
is not the only guilty party; we have had an upsurge in the 
number attending various kinds of amusements where all that 
15 expected of the audience is to keep in their seats so that 
others will not be distracted. Parallel to this new emphasis 
or spectator sports is a growing “do-it yourself” movement, 
which has much which deserves our commendation if it were 
not for the commercial emphasis on merely putting things 
together (which could have been more efficiently accom 
plished right in the factory where the parts were made) or the 
emphasis on following stereotype :d directions in pac I. aged kits 


(whic h feed the ego but do not feed the soul) We are not 


only Peeping Toms, but we have become Copy Cats as wel 


The forces which are operating in the world today are bigger 
than both of us They are, in fact, more influential and 
powerlul than any single segment of our soc iety, whether it 


‘ 


be the home church, community, or s¢ hool There is the 
dominant drive for comfort and ease, which can be easily 
misdirected to laziness. There is the urge for sec urity, which 
may level off ambitions and adventure at the same time it is 
leveling of income Our big problem is how to get mass 
production and the machine to give us the comfort and 
security to which everyone 1s entitled without allowing our 


muscles, physical and mental, to become flabby through 
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inactivity 


Some of us will live to see the year 2000 A.D 
Children in our schools today will certainly see that happy 
Are we preparing them for 1956 or for 2000? In 
the next forty four years many wonderful things will be 
accomplished 


occasion 


| believe that the intelligence of man will 
win out in that time and world tensions will be eliminated, for 
there will be comfort and sec urity for all, everywhere The 
schools cannot buck the inexorable impulses of the ages, 
even if we wanted to Our problem is to guide these drives, 
steer these urges, direct these talents, so that in gaining the 
whole world we will not lose our own soul. There is a certain 
amount of comfort and sec unity ina home for the aged But 
we must offer the adults of tomorrow more than comfort and 
more than security, for the urge to be a unique individual 


will not be silenced, even with easy living 


Dean J Hartt Walsh of Butler University's college of educa 
tion, wrote in The Nation's Schools for April the following 
significant thoughts. ‘‘It may very well be that by 2000 A.D 
the 3 R's will be replaced by the 3 C’s of comprehension, 
creation, and communication Ability to read, to write like 
a copperplate, and to figure complic ated arithmetic prob 
lems will not suffice for the student and citizen. of tomorrow 
Reading of the printed page will be largely replaced by 
visual materials, wrifing by high speed automatic mac hines 
that write what is spoken into them, and arithmetic by many 
and various electronic computina machines The ability to 
comprehend rapidly the meaning of eve rything that is seen, 
the ability to create ideas and things, and the facility to 
communicate orally or visually what has been comprehended 
and created will become increasingly important in the years 
ahead."’ Note the emphasis on the visual and creative 
Art education has much to offer the world of 2000 A.D. It 
may be that many of the lights we have kept burning will be 
Ant as we 


know it now may have little resemblance to our present-day 


absorbed in other areas or replace other areas 


] 
courses f eeping Toms and Copy Cats are not the answer to 


a world of leisure The schools must prepare creators, not 
merely spectators and imitators. A bird ina cage can be a 
spectator A monkey in the zoo can be an imitator Sut 
the creator is part God, for when man partakes of the cre 


ative act he knows something of what it is to be lik G »d 
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